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Editorial, | 


FOR THE) 





COLLECT ABSORBENTS 
STABLES. 





Although the New Encianp Farmer has 
repeatedly urged farmers who are short of 
manure for their fields, and who wish to in- 


rease their crops, to purchase and use com- 


ercial fertilizers, yet the Farmer has never 
lvocated the use of purchased fertilizers to 
exclusion or neglect of animal manures | 


iade upon the farm. It is true that we have | 


ed commercial fertilizers exclusively, upon 
rtain fields that lay at considerable distance 
ym the stables, for a half dozen years in 
and that fa- 
red such a course, but at the time, 


succession, believed economy 
same 
we were attempting to save all the manure 
ssible, made by the stock kept. As we 
rle with the farmers in different sections 
country, it seems to us that not much 


than half the value of the farm manures 


the 


ire 
rrodueed are economically saved and applied. | 
[he majority of farmers, outside of a com- | 
paratively small circle of which central Massa- 
setts may represent the centre, so far as | 


we have observed, do not have good, tight 
arn cellars for receiving the droppings from 
cattle kept up at night, throughout the | 


On the contrary, they allow 


year. 


r animals to roam in bushy pastures where 

droppings are little better than wasted. 

And then in winter, when the cattle must be 

the barn, the stables are frequently un- 

provided with any adequate system by which 

the whole of the liquid portions of the ma- 
nure can be saved. 

We are aware that in many localities it is 

a very easy matter to find plenty of ab- 


sorbing material for use in the stables, but by 
ing at a little trouble, and trouble that will | 
pay, something can be found that can be used 
for this purpose. Where there is no cellar 
nder the stable, but all the urine is allowed | 
soak down under the floor, the floor should 
« taken up as often as necessary, and the 
saturated soil removed and replaced by fresh. 
Such urine soaked earth will be found very 
strong in fertilizing matter, and may need | 
ising with considerable care in its application | 


to crops. Whether a cellar is dug or not, 


absorbents ought to be used freely enough to 


retain the liquid portion where it can be used 
when wanted. 

(n grain farms, large quantities of straw 
TAY be used for 
the liquids, but 


Wo 
ae 


bedding, and for retaining 
the time is soon coming when 
e valued too much as a fodder to 
Still, it is 
to use it in this way, than to let it 


traw wi 
very freely for bedding. 
ar Detter 
and rot in great heaps in the fields, as is 
the custom in many sections of the country. 
there 


against the use of shavings or sawdust for 


Formerly, was a strong prejudice 





bedding animals, but such prejudice is rapidly 


Where sawdust or fine shav- | 


passing away. 
ings are easily and cheaply procured, we 
would recommend their free use for both in- 
creasing the comfort of cattle, and saving the 
liquid portions of the manure. 

Leaves from the forest, and from the lawn, 
so far as they will go, make an excellent bed- 
ding and absorbing material, and when easily 
procurable, should be laid in at this season, 
in abundance. 


Mr. 


f laying up leaves in cheap barrels, either 


Hadwen of Worcester, has a method 


with one head or none, the barrels being 
taken to the woods and filled as full as pos- 
sible, 
and are then taken to the stable and piled up 
If there is not room 
inder cover, the barrels are piled on their 


by repeated pounding of the leaves, 


n convenient places. 


‘ides just outside, where they will keep the 
leaves from getting much wet, even in stormy 
weather. In localities where sand abounds, 
this makes a very fair bedding and absorbent, 
provided it is laid up during dry weather. 
One of the most valuable rooms attached to 
our stable, was a large room built expressly 
holding dry earth, or other material to be 
ised every day through the year. Many far- 
take a wet day, or a day just after a 


rain, when it is too wet to hoe, for drawing 


mers 


absorbents into their pig pens and cattle 
yards, seeming to forget that a saturated soil 
hold Absorbents, to absorb, 
ust be dry. Now, before the fall rains have 
caked the material, there should be ample 
rovision made for laying up a winter's store 
lry earth or other substance to be used for 

reasing not only the size, but also the 
value of the manure pile. 


in no more. 





RIVER POLLUTION AND SEWAGE 
WASTE. 





One of the great sins of the present day, 
‘for which the people of many countries 
being severely punished, is allowing the 
‘sé wastes of both city and country to flow 
away into our rivers and harbors, instead of 
arrying it back upon the land from which it 
riginally came in the form of good food for 
‘man or beast. A very large proportion of 
‘he sickness and deaths among our people are 
“aused by the neglect on the part of those 
who ought to know better, to keep their 
premises clean and healthful. Just now, the 
‘ashion of bringing in water from a dis- 
‘ance to supply towns and cities, is ex- 
citing almost everybody's attention. After 
‘he water is brought in, it is found that a 
‘ystem of street sewerage is required for dis- 
)osing of the surplus together with the wastes 
from the kitchen and closets, and so the 
wealth and fertility of our back farms are 
“ing drawn upon more rapidly than ever 
before, 
A correspondent at Westport, Mass., Mr. 
E. 8. Gifford, who has given a great amount 
°! thought to this subject, writes us that he 
believes he has devised a simple and practical 
method of separating the valuable fertilizing 


ure 





| mad2 free to the public. 





material from city or country sewage, and 
securing it for agricultural purposes. We 
believe Mr. Gifford is right when he says that 
if sanitarians and legislators would turn their 


| attention to the sewer question, and view it 


from an agricultural standpoint, they would 
be able to devise and adopt some means for 
disposing of the river and harbor pollution in 
the right direction, and demonstrate to the 
world that it is only a question of time when 
Boston's great sewer, built at an enormous ex- 
pense, to force the life blood of the earth into 
the ocean, will become useless, except it be 
asa huge monument to the memory of human 
folly. 

Mr. Gifford’s main reliance, as we under- 


| stand him, is from the use of frequent catch 


basins and filters designed to hold back the 
fertilizing materials, and in such form that 
they may be easily removed to the country 
farms when needed. We can scarcely.be- 
lieve that this great problem has been solved 
so easily, but hoping that Mr. Gifford’s ex- 
least, a step in the 
glad to give the sub- 


periments may prove, at 
right direction, we are 


| stance of his communication the benefit of the 


Farmer's circulation, hoping that interested 
parties may look further into the matter, and 
secure the practical part of it to the benefit of 
both inventor and user. 


FRANKLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The 


seventh year, 1s in a most flourishing condi- 


Franklin Farmers’ Club, now in its 


tion. Its membership numbers about seventy, 
and nearly all are active workers. The meet- 
ings are all held at the residences of members 
of the club, excepting lectures and the annual 
harvest festival. Summer and winter pro- 
grammes are issued every year, the winter 
meetings being held weekly, and those of the 
sumer once in two weeks. 

The initiation fee is one dollar, the pay- 
ment of which constitutes one a life menber! 
But one assessment of fifty cents has been 
made during the seven years of the Club's 
About a hundred dollars has been 
expended for lectures which have all been 


existence. 


One spring fair, 
two autumnal fairs and festivals, and a public 
trial of ploughs, pulverizing harrows and cul- 
tivators, have been held since the Club was 
organized. Many of the members raise small 
plats of farm and garden crops each summer 
in competition with each other, the products 
being sold by auction at the harvest festivals, 
as a means of replenishing the treasury. 

The latest festival was held October 2d, 
and a dinner and supper was served at twenty- 
five cents per plate, the food being chiefly 
furnished free of cost. The sale of products 
contributed by the growers amounted to over 
#30. Over 850 was taken for table tickets 
and admission to the exhibition, the latter a 
ten cent rate, and no dead heads. 

By a by-law of the club, no member is al- 
lowed to hold the office of president two years 


held the 


office during the seven years since its organi- 


consecutively. Six members have 
zation. The president, secretary and treasurer 
constitute a standing committee for distribu- 
ting the Club’s «uota of State Agricultural 
Reports, and the distribution is made to mem- 
bers in order, according to the amount of 
work performed for the benefit of the Club 
during the year. This rule serves to stimulate 
members to do their part well in the meetings 
for discussions. 

The member who entertains the Club is ex- 
pected to lead in the discussion, by reading an 
essay or otherwise. No refreshments are ex- 
pected at the winter meetings, but occasion- 
ally apples are passed round after adjournment, 
A 


meeting in which ladies take no part is rare, 


and a social hour spent in discussing them. 


| and when the questions are of general inter- 


terest the largest double parlors are often 
filled. Itis the general feeling of the mem- 
bers that no other organization in the town 
has exerted so good an influence since its ex- 
istence as the Farmers’ Club. Its member- 
ship includes individuals from all the trades 
and professions, and from each of the reli- 
There should be a 
similar club in every rural district. 

The winter programme is just issued and 
may be of interest to many of our readers in 
other sections. 
the best issued, aud the parties assigned to 
handle them, including some new members, 
are fully competent for the work. 


gious societies in town. 


The list of subjects is one of 


The subjects, place of meeting, with date, 
are as follows: 


Saturday, Nov. 1,58 P. M. C. M. Allen. Do 
Farmers have their equal share in the control of 
the Government we live in ? 

Saturday, Nov. 8. Joseph G. Hills. 
Improvement of Meadow Lands. 

Saturday, Nov. 22. John W. Richardson. 
Farmers afford to make Commercial 
their basis of operation ? 

Saturday, Nov. 29. L. W. Daniels. Preparing 
the Soil, and the Cultivation of Grass Crops. 

Saturday, Dec. 6. G. W. Wiggin. What are the 
Errors of our Common School System ? 


Subject : 


Can 
Fertilizers 


Saturday, Dec. 13. George Hancock. Subject: 
Improvement in Dairy Stock. 
Saturday, Dec. 20. Joseph Smith. Subject: 


How do the Profits of Farming, East and West, 
compare ? 

Saturday, Dec. 27. Frank Gilmore. Subject: 
Best method of Harvesting the Corn Crop and 
Curing the Fodder. 

Saturday, January 3. William E. Nason. Elec- 
tion of Officers. Subject: How shall we replenish 
our Treasury for the coming year? 

Saturday, January 10. M. M. Daniels: Subject: 
How to Select a good Horse and a good Cow. 

Saturday, January 17. J.B. Hopkins. Subject: 
llow to cultivate Squashes successfully. 

Saturday, January 24. C.A. Stockbridge. Sub- 
ject: How to guard against early and late frosts. 

Saturday, January 31. J. T. Freeman. Town 
farm. Subject: Planning farm work. 

Saturday, February 7. D. C. Cotton. 
—to be selected : 

Saturday, February 14. A. A. Fletcher. Sub- 
ject. Can our Tax Laws _be made to bear more 
equally upon all classes and rsous ? 


Subject 


Saturday, February 21. Charles Badger. Sub- 
ject. How shall we feed stock ? 
Saturday, February 28. J. O. Chilson. Sub- 


ject: The Selection of Stock and Hogs for the Mar- 
ket. 


Saturday, March 7. S. W. Squires. Subject: 
How to Grow Potatoes. 

Saturday, March 21. James Hood. Subject— 
to be selected. 

Saturday, March 28. George B. Dorr. Subject: 


Best method of making hot beds and cold frames, 
and their general management. 


Saturday, April 4. Edgar K. Ray. Subject: 
General Farming. ; 
Saturday, April 11. John C. Grant. Subject: 


The Valuation and Assessment on Farm Property. 

Saturday, April 18. Monroe Morse. Subject: 
Selection of Smal! Fruits, and Preparing for the 
Market. 

Saturday, April 25. 8S. F. Sargent. Experience 
Meeting. Subject: Of what benefit has the Club 
been to me? 

The present oflicers are President, Monroe 
Morse ; Secretary, E. D. Houston; Assistant 
Secretary, W. E. Mason, and T reasurer, A. 
A. Fletcher. 





HIGH PRICES FOR HEREFORDS. 

A Hereford bull, ‘‘Lord Wilton,” 4057, 
bred by Mr. W. Tudge, Adforton, England, 
was sold at auction recently for a fraction 
less than $20,000, or in English money 3800 
guineas. He was eleven years old and comes 
to America to end his days. This will re- 
mind breeders of the famous auc‘ion sale of 
shorthorns at New York Mills a few years 
ago, where cattle were bid off at prices rang- 
ing from $10,000 to more than $40,000. At 
that time it was hinted around that some of 
the bidders had drank so freely of the liquids 
furnished at the lunch as to lose the power of 
reckoning clearly, and so were led to make 
higher bids than they really intended or knew 
they were making. We see by the reports 
that toasts and good wishes were freely drank 
at the Carwardine sale before the bidding be- 
gan, but we hope that the bidders on ‘Lord 
Wilton” knew what they were about. An 
English correspondent to the Breeders’ Jour- 
nal—the Hereford organ in this country—in a 


letter to that journal has been trying to figure 
out a profitable purchase on the part of Mr. 
Vaughn, the American who bid him off, but it 
will still look to most of us like a very risky 
investment. 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION BY FAR- 
MERS’ CLUBS. 





As this is the season of the year when the 
oflicers of many farmers’ clubs are arranging 
their programmes for the winter meetings, 
we doubt not a list of good subjects to select 
from will be acceptable to many subscribers, 
both new and old, who read the New Ena- 
LAND Farmer. The following list with a 
few additions, is substantially the same as 
was published in a previous volume, and from 
which we notice many club programmes were 
made up for last winter's work. A large 
proportion of the topics were originally pre- 
pared for the use of the Franklin Farmers’ 
Club, but a few were selected from the pub- 
lished cards of other clubs. We would thank 
secretaries of clubs to forward us copies of 
their lists, especially those containing origi- 
nal topics. 

Agricultural Subjects. 


How did the various crops harvested in this lo- 
cality the past season, compare with those of pre- 
vious years in quantity, quality and market value ? 

The Selection of Soils for Special Methods of 
Culture and for Particular Crops. 

Farm Buildings; their Location and Construc- 
tion. 

Farm Fencing. Where are Fences needed, and 
what shall they be made of ? 

Rotation @6f Crops. What Crops should not fol- 
low other Crops ? 

The cultivation of Grass. Best Methods of keep- 
ing Mowing lands Productive. Management of 
Pastures. 

Cattle Husbandry. The Laws of Breeding and 
best Methods of Rearing. 

Cattle Feeding. What Foods are most Econom- 
ical, and how should they be fed ? 

Swine Breeding and Pork Making. 
and best Methods of Feeding. 

Sheep Husbandry... ‘Breeds and General Manage- 
ment. 

Sheep Husbandry as compared with Cattle Hus- 
bandry. 

Horses for Work and for Pleasure. 

Poultry as a source of Farm Income. What 
Breeds to Select, and how to Care for the Birds so 
as to make their Keeping most Profitable. 

Farm Roads and Door Yard Walks; How to 
Build and how to Repair them. 

The Growing and Harvesting of Indian Corn. 

Producing, Saving and Applying Manures. 

Root Crops for Stock, or for Market; Varieties 
and Methods of Culture. 
Farm Drainage. 

Cleaning up Waste Land. 
and stones. 

Oxen Compared with Horses for Farm Labor. 
Growing Wood and Timber as a Farm Product. 
The Care of Wood Land. 

Silos and Ensilage. 

The cultivation of Small Grains. 

Our Weed Pests. How best to Destroy or 
terminate Weeds. 

Making Butter or Selling Milk. 

Best Methods of Butter Making. 

Keeping Fruit and Vegetables in 
Home use and for Market. 

Growing Onions for Market; Varieties, Culture, 
and Insect or other Enemies. 

Commercial Fertilizers. To what Extent can 
they be Protitably applied ? 

Water Supply for Farms and Country Homes. 
Soiling. What Crops to Grow, and how to Feed 
them. 

Apples asa Farm Crop. Should an Increased 
Product be Encouraged, or is there already an 
over supply ? 

Insect Enemies and Friends of the Farmer. How 

can we Control them ? 

Economy of Large Farms as Compared with 

small ones. 

Farming East and West Compared. 
Horticultural, 

Fruit Culture as a Specialty. 

The Kitchen Garden. What should be Grown 

in it, and how should it be Grown ? 

The Front Lawn; its Making and Management. 

Out Door Flower Culture. 

Planting Shade and Ornamental Trees around 

the Homestead and by the Roadside. 

Cultivation of the Grape for Market or for Home 

Use; Varieties. 

Making Hotbeds and Cold Frames, and their 

General Management. 

Ornamental Hedges. 

How to Treat them. 


Best Breeds 


Removing Stumps 


Ex- 


Winter for 


What Plants to Set, and 


Domestic. 


Cookery. The Selection and of 
Food for the Table. 
Entertaining Company at our Homes. 
Keeping Summer Boarders as a Farm Industry. 
Window Gardening. 
Preserving Flowers, Leaves, Mosses and Insects 
for Home Adornment and Study. 

Making the Farmer’s Home Attractive. 

Best Methods of Warming and Ventilating our 
Buildings in Winter. 

Strawberry and Raspberry Culture for Home 
Use. 

What can be done to Lessen the Labors of Far- 
mers’ Wives ? 
A Farm, or a City or Village Home as a Place 
to Bring up and Educate Children. 
Home Culture and Home Amusements. 


Preparation 


Educational and Governmental. 


Agricultural Literature. Farmers’ Newspapers 
and Libraries. How can they be made most Use- 
fal? 

Agricultural Chemistry. How can the Farmer 
best Learn what he needs to Know ? 

The Influence of Agricultural Pursuits 
Youth. 

Is the Cause of Agriculture advanced by the Of- 
fering of Prizes at Fairs ? 

How shall we Educate our Children ? 

ifow can the Farmers’ Club be made most use- 
ful to the farmer's family ? 

Does our Legislature sufficiently Encourage Ag- 
riculture ? 

What are our Duties to the Poor ? 
best help the Needy ? 

How can Farm Life be made Attractive to the 
Young? 

How can Farmers best Improve their Social and 
Political Standing ? 

Pleasures and Profits of Farming as compared 
with other Pursuits in Life. 

Should the farmer invest his Surplus in his own 
Farm, or in Savings Banks or other outside Con- 
cerns ¢ 

Are Farmers and Mill Owners equally Protected 
in their rights under the Laws ? 

How is the Farmer affected by the tariff? 

What are the Future Prospects of the New Eng- 
land Farmer? Has the Development of the West 
been a Real or an Imaginary Injury to Eastern 
Farming ? 

Should the further Extension of our Railroad 
System be Encouraged by Farmers ? 

What can be done to make our Agricultural Col- 
leges of more Benefit to the Farmer ? 

Should Agriculture or other Industries receive 
more Attention in our Common Schools ? 

Do Farmers have their Equal Share with other 
Classes in the Control of the Government under 
which they live ? 

Can our Tax Laws be made to bear more equally 
upon all Classes and all Persons ? 

How can the Expenses of the Farmers’ Club be 
most easily Met and equally Borne by all its mem- 
bers ? 

Experience Meeting open toall. Of what Benefit 
has the Club been to Me? 


upon 


How can we 


Miscellaneous, 


Borrowing, Lending and Letting Farm Imple- 
ments and Tools. 

Agricultural Fairs. Is their influence for good 
declining, and if so, why ? 

Cranberry Culture as a business. 

Should Americans produce their own Sugar, and 
if so, how? 

Is the Agricultural “Experiment Station needed 
by the Farmer ? if so, for what Purpose ? 





PRUNING TREES. 


There will be no better time between the 
present and next autumn for pruning the or- 
chard trees than now. The fruit is all gath- 
ered, the leaves have mostly fallen, and the 
trees are ina comparatively dormant state. 
Where limbs of considerable size are removed 
in November the remaining wood dries or 
seasons quite soundly without checking badly, 
especially if the wounds are brushed over 
with a solution of shellac varnish to keep out 
moisture. One who has recently been pick- 
ing a crop of fruit from trees that had nearly 
twice too many small limbs will see the neces- 
sity now of a judicious thinning of the surplus 
top. 

"The same law holds good in the production 
of apples or pears as of grapes. Large spec- 
imens cannot be grown upon wood that is 
small from the overcrowding of the fruit 
bearing vines or twigs. Small twigs, small 
buds, and small leaves foretell small speci- 
mens of fruit invariably. 

In pruning trees aim to distribute the cut- 
ting sufficiently throughout the entire tree. 
If there is twice too much top it might be re- 
duced by cutting off all the branches on one 
side, and leaving the other half untouched. 
This might be a good thing to do in some 
cases, as where a tree is too near a division 
line and overhangs a neighbor’s hog pen or 
pasture, but it is not the way to trim an or- 
dinary tree. , A tree that overbore this year, 
as very many trees have, will have very few 
fruit buds for next year’s blooming, but will 
require a year of rest while new fruit buds 





are being formed, so in pruning now it should 


be remembered that the next crop of fruit 
will be grown wholly upon wood that has yet 
to grow. It will do to have a tree after prun- 
ing look quite thin, if the limbs are judiciously 
removed, for another year’s growth will fill it 
up again, and perhaps make it nearly as thick 
and close as it is now. Instead of cutting 
out a few large branches near the trunk, it is 
far better to cut out many smaller ones nearer 
the outer ends. This method will require 
more labor, but there will be fewer large 
wounds to heal over or rot away, and the tree 
will receive less of a check to its growth. A 
light saw set in a light iron frame attached to 
a long handle, like the handle of a hay rake, 
is a handy tool for thinning out the tops of 
trees. There are also shears attached to a 
pole, which are very useful for doing this 
work. Such shears are excellent for short- 
Pening in straggling growths, and bringiog 4 
tree into good shape. Long slender limbs are 
whipped about much m@re by winds than 
those which are reasonably shortened in. 
Growers of extra large pears and peaches 
long ago learned to restrict wood growth to 
just that amount required for producing the 
largest specimens. 

Thinning fruit when the tree is over bear- 
ing is an exceHent practice, but in the case of 
large trees it is a great deal of work. A 
better way is to thin the wood so that less 
fruit will set to be picked off in its green 
state. But pruning alone will not make a 
tree that stands in a poor soil bear fruit like 
one that is well fed with plang.food suited to 
its wants. If a soil is ore. stable ma- 
nure will probably not injure the trees, but 
ashes and fine bone will give a healthier 
growth in most soils, and tend to produce 
fruit instead of wood. These may be ap- 

A heavy dressing 
of manure applied late in summer may so ex- 
cite action in the tree as to cause late growth 
to be followed by winter-killing. 
growers are specially careful to avoid applying | 
manure to their trees after eon te 

ng 


plied now or in spring. 


some avoid cultivation after that date, le 

the weeds cover the soil if they will. is is 
probably a commendable practice in sdme 
cases. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


’ 


HEN LICE OR ‘MITES.’ 

Is there any known remedy for mites in hen 
houses ? The damp, warm weather has apparently 
made them swarm in immense numbers since last 
summer. I have heard special complaint from 
farmers in the West, more especially in New York 
State. They fasten themselves upon the clothing 
of any one entering the hen house, and travel di- 
rectly for the head. After gorging themselves with 
blood they go down to the earth and bury them- 
selves. If you could answer through the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, perhaps you would benefit 
others besides myself and friends; at any rate, you 
will very much oblige City Pouttrry Keeper. 

Lynn, Mass., Oct., 1884. 

Remarks.—There are two or more species of lice 
that infest poultry and poultry houses, one species, 
often called “mites,” live in the wood work of 
poultry houses, especially in any crevices in the 
roosts or nesting places. We have seen old hen 
houses that had been used for poultry many years, 
completely swarming with these little insects which 
would seem to cover one ali over who remained in- 
side for only a short time. They sometimes get so 
abundant as to destroy poultry kept in such houss. 
They do not, like the larger hen lice, live upon the 
fowls all the time, but attack them at night, when 
on the roost, and during the day when in their 
nests. They crawl out from their hiding places in 
the evening, get upon the hens and fill themselves 
with blood; then they retire again to their retreats. 
A badly infested house should be thoroughly fumi- 
gated by throwing brimstone upon burning coals, 
or by burning rags dipped in melted sulphur, any 
way to fill the house with fumes of the sulphur. 
The fumigation should last two or more hours, 
with the doors and windows tightly closed, and if 
necessary, repeat it at the end of ten days. Then 
thoroughly whitewash the walls and roosts, and 
brush over the roosts with kerosene oil. The nests 
should be destroyed, and new ones made. If the 
roosts are frequently touched uggwith kerosene oil 
these mites will do but little harm. An occasional 
dusting of the birds with flowers of sulphur, will 
destroy the larger lice which live upon the bodies 
of poultry constantly. It is of little use to attempt 
to keep poultry unless both birds and their prem- 
ises are kept clean by daily attention. Lice, dirt 
and hatching young chickens at unfavorable sea- 
sons of the year, cause pretty much all the losses 
which poultry keepers have to bear. There is 
work todo in the poultry house as in the cow 
stable and horse stall. 





PARSLEY AND KALE, 


I would like to have you tell me through the 
Farmer if the seed of parsley sown now under 
omy would produce a crop for early spring. Also 
10W to treat a crop of kale that has come up thick- 


ly in rows one foot apart. Ought it to be thinned 


out? Ought it to be covered up (mulched) during 
winter, and how large should it be grown to mar- 
ket ? G. L. G. 


Norton, Mass., Oct. 21, 1884. 

Remarks.—l. It is not customary to sow pars- 
ley seed under glass; it is slow in growing for the 
first two or three months, and is so easily trans- 
planted from the field to the cold frame, for keep- 
ing over, that it is quite unnecessary to be at the 
trouble of sowing seed and growing it under glass ; 
still if our correspondent has no roots and cannot 
obtain any, he can grow it under glass as he sug- 
gests. Parsley roots taken up now and set thickly 
in a cold frame will grow slowly in the winter and 
bear cutting once or twice in winter, and the glass 
can be taken off in April, and they will continue 
growing in the open air, and can be cut until the 
spring sown lots come on. 

2. Winter kale may be thinned out in spring just 
as well as now, and in case the winter kills the 
whole crop, as it sometimes does, the labor of thin- 
ning will be saved. It should be left standing three 
or four inches apart when thinned, and may be cut 
very early in spring if the market demands it, or 
may be left to grow a foot high if thought more 
profitable. It is mulched or covered with any light 
litter; salt marsh sedge is the best, or evergreen 
boughs, just enough to shade it from the sun, not 
enough to smother it; sometimes it keeps better 
without covering, and hence it is best to leave a 
portion uncovered; take care to drain off surface 
water from the kale by making surface drains be- 
fore the ground freezes. W.D P. 





Correspondence, 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Paris, September 9, 1884. 

French farming is passing through an evolution, 
the result of the terrible law of the struggle for life. 
Since ten years the owners of small patches of 
ground, won by a life-time sweat of the brow, are 
selling their little properties and becoming comfort- 
able farm laborers, so that the miserable patches of 
land will be consolidated, worked with capital, 
and directed by modern, scientific skill; so much 
for the soil. The processes of farming are also 
being revolutionized. Leaving the culture of the 
vine and beet aside, the soil tends now to be appro- 
priated to cereals, milk industries, fruit and kitchen 
garden products. The first and third have been 
ever in favor, but are now being more intensely 
pursued where natural circumstances either favor 
or compel. Milk industry, to which is joined the 
production of meat by precocious races of stock, is 
akin to an innovation. Indeed, it has been forced 
on French agriculturists by the severe competition 
in butter and cheese on the part of northern Europe 
and the United States. Itis every day becoming 
more difficult to get off stocks of butter from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, and old prices are still harder 
to obtain. 

Respecting milk farming, to be successful, two 
conditions are essential: a proper race of cattle and 
suitable and sufficient food. France possesses 
some excellent local breeds of cattle, which, if the 
milch cows were selected for their specialty, and 
crossed with a herd-book Durham bull, the result 
would soon repay the attention. In this ameliora- 
tion of races, the weak point with French breeders 
is, that they rear the bulls resulting from these 
crossings, instead of having them cut and converted 
into excellent oxen; and French agricultural so- 
cieties are much to blame for admitting such mon- 
grel bulls into competition. The tendency now is, 
to cross selected local races with Durham blood. 
The Flemish cow unites the most of the desired ad- 
vantages. 

Though the food may be liberal and good, if the 
cows be lean, they can not yield milk rich either in 





butter or cheese. The renovation of the tissues of 


Peach }) 


the animal economy prevents the secretion of milk. 
The food has also an important determining infiu- 
ence, and the kind of water supplied affects the 
flavor of the milk; it is to the latter circumstance 
that is attributed the objectionable quality of Dutch 
cheese. Milk is a little heavier than water, and 
when pure, of an opaque whiteness, possessing a 
milk flavor and a slight odor; some question if it 
has a yellowish tinge. The milk of pure Jersey 
cows is decidedly yellow in color, and, like the 
Breton breed, is rich in butter. The Channel 
Island cows are estimated to yield one pound of 
butter per day, per animal. The density of milk 
varies with the race, food, age and health of the 
animals. 

Schubler says, the milk of cows submitted to a 
good regime, and house fed, contains in 1000 parts, 
24 of butter, 110 of cheese, 50 of skim milk, 77 of 
sugar of milk, albumen, lactic acid and mineral 
salts, and 739 parts of water. Light colored cows 
are popularly believed to be better milkers than 
dark maroon or reddish brown, but their milk is 
not so rich. Climate affects the yield of milk, as 
transpiration is greater; thus the cows in the south 
of France are bad milkers, while the contrary is 
the case in the north. Cold is equally objection- 
able; the mountainous districts prove this where 
the temperature, not the pasturage, is at fault. 
Neither young nor old cows give much or rich 
milk; they are in their prime after the third calv- 
ing, or when four or five years old; then the or- 
gans of secretion are developed. An animal can 
not develop itself and yield a satisfactory supply 
of milk at the same time. Cows may remain 
profitable milkers until twelve years old. When 
aged from six to eight years, and about six weeks 
after calving, a cow if “spayed,” will, it is alleged, 
secrete one-third more milk, and uniformly, for a 
longer time. 

Cows fed on green or aqueous food, will yield 
most milk. White clover tells handsomely on the 
quality of the butter. Then ranks natural meadow, 
superior to artificial, because containing a greater 
variety of grasses, and of an aromatic and condi- 
mentary character. MarShy forage is in every way 
detestable; chicory @s bitter; madder colors the 
milk, while spergel tell well on the quality. De 
Weckherlin considers , potatoes inerefige the 
quantity of milk at th® expense of its quality; 
mangolds, are satisfactory, and carrots more so. 
iry farmers who can command what 
ase for their butter; well, carrots and 
d white clover soiling given, not 
much at a feed, But frequently, is the stage secret 
of their stccess. Grains and wash were formerly 
in more favor, but are considered to fafigue the 
digestive organs; cabbage And dry fodder are es- 
teemed; artichoke leaves impart a bitter flavor, 
while pea-pods communicate a peculiar taste too, 
while reducing the quantity of milk. In the cheese 
factories, the latter stuffis blamed for preventing 
the milk from curdling. Oak and ash leaves mixed 
with forage, are said to produce butter of a waxy, 
close-grained nature, possessing a nutty flavor. 

In France and Italy, the milk of a cow after 
calving, is not considered to be in its normal state 
until ten days; at this stage it is called colostrum ; 
it contains no caseine, turns rapidly, but does not 
acidify. It has been alleged, the longer the milk 
remains in the udder, the richer it will be, hence 
the morning is superior to the evening milkings. 
Wolff's experience does not confirm this. Milk 
may not only be bitter as a consequence of marshy 
fodder, but also from the animal's bile entering into 
the circulation, and so passing to the milk. 

Associated dairy farming in France has to 
struggle with the legal difficulties which fetter the 
formation of co-operative societies. The system is 
destined to render important services to small far- 
mers, distant from centres of population, by econo- 
mizing expenses. Pigs fattened on the small milk, 
when it is not made into cheese, will suit many 
farmers; pork so fed, with bran or meal added, 
always meets with a remunerative sale. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Ensilage had 
no sooner come to be considered as essential to 
modern farming, than attention was directed to 
the possibility of dispensing with costly trenehes 
in masonry and machines for chaffing the green 
stuff. M.Cormouls, Houles and his brother, have 
perfectly preserved green soiling in the open air; 
they reside at Mazamet, (Tarn,) and invite the St. 
Thomases to come and see. One brother who had 
expended a little fortune in constructing trenches 
with cement linings, has now given them up for 
the simple open air plan. This consists in stacking 
exclusively, green fodder on a bedding of rough 
stones, and on a dry site, covering the mass with a 
weight of 20 to 30 cwts per cubic yard. The whole 
secret lies in this pressure. In the silos the crust 
of the mass, to the depth of two inches, is unfit for 
food; in the open air stacking this thickness is 
doubled. 

In the brewing of barley, only a very small per- 
centage of the proteine or nitrogenous matter en- 
ters into solution. Of the fifteen parts of nitrogen 
contained in 1000 of barley, nearly ten parts re- 
main in the “grains.” After microscopic examina- 
tion by Wolff and Kuhn, this is due to the gluten- 
cellules remaining intact. The great objection 
against grains was, the great volume of water they 
contained. To remove this inconvenience, an es- 
tablishment has been erected at Munich, for drying 
the grains by steam; this prevents their acidifica- 
tion and decomposition. In their natural state, 
the grains contained seventy-eight per cent of 
water, when artificially dried, but twenty. The 
factory is only in work since January last. The 
proprietors guarantee that the dried stuff contains 
twenty-six per cent of proteine and forty-two of 
non-azotized matters, and the purchaser can have 
it analyzed at the government laboratory at the 
seller’s expense. It is contemplated to similarly 
dry beet pulp. 

The harvest operations are terminated under 
splendid weather. The yield of wheat will be very 
good, superior to 1853, but under that of 1882. 
The other cereals will be on an average. The 
vintage and beet, the former especially, will be 
satisfactory ; the recent rain has benefited both. 
As France has sufficient bread stuffs this year, and 
the protection policy being in vigor by the govern- 
ment, a tax on foreign corn is contemplated. 






France is behind Germany in sugar industry ; 
the latter has made the fortune of the Teutonic ag- 
riculturists, who can always count upon seventeen 
to eighteen francs per ton, for their sugar beet. 
But then the cultivation of the latter is not a half- 
and-half affair—the aim is sugar. The growers, 
also, to the extent of eighty per cent of their num- 
ber, are owners of the sugar mills on the principle 
of co-operation. The soil is rich, though light, and 
does not snffer either from excessive drought or 
humidity. Two horses suffice to work, where in 
other countries, four would be necessary. Then 
manual labor is cheap, and not sparingly employed. 
Lignite, or soft coal, can almost be obtained from 
the surface of the soil. The difference between the 
industry of Germany and France will be better 
comprehended from the fact that while in the lat- 
ter country it costs from twenty-five to thirty 
francs to produce a beet rich, by twelve to fourteen 
per cent of sugar, in Germany, the combi- 
nation is one-third less. In Germany, also, the 
roots are stored in pits containing four to five 
tons, in the fields, and delivered at the factories 
pro rata, to their wants. No farm yard manure is 
employed, only chemical fertilizers, and the azote is 
in the proportion of one part for every two of phos- 
phoric acid; the nitric rather than the ammoniacal 
form being preferred. From ten to thirteen pounds 
of seed are allowed per acre; the rows are sixteen 
inches asunder, so as to yield about 72,000 plants 
per acre; eighteen to twenty tons is the return per 
acre. 

Manure for cereals and potatoes is applied in the 
compost form; along the highways heaps of such 
are to be encountered in course* of preparation. 
Not much wheat is cultivated; the same may be 
observed of oats; rye and barley—the latter the 
Chevallier variety, are most in favor; the grains 
are sown in lines, and well weeded. But little land 
is under forage; rarely lucerne, clover, or sainfoin 
are to be met with; instead, beans and peas are 
cultivated. There are also immense breadths of 
land under potatoes for cattle feeding and distilla- 
tion. The borders of the highways are planted 
with cherry, apple and pear trees, and the sale of 
the fruits brings in a handsome revenue to the au- 
thorities while securing work to the people. Dutch 
and Swiss cattle are preferred for house feeding, 
and the centrifugal creamer is in general use for 
butter farming. The Germans do not rear many 
barn-door fowl; the goose is the bird preferred. 
The food for stock is chopped, crushed or cooked, 
and all scientific improvements eagerly adopted. 

Dr. Valin has made his official report on the 
prevalence of phthisis in cow stables, in cities. The 
disease is unpleasantly general, and contagious by 
the milk. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CARE OF BREEDING FOWLS. 


Having properly mated such stock as is desirable 
for breeding purposes, the next step is to give them 
suitable care and attention. Not the same food, 
either in quantity or quality, should be given as is 
proper for laying birds. The object now sought is 
not a large number of eggs, but such as will give 





the greatest number of fine chicks. For this rea- 


¥ 





son care must be taken not to feed a sufficient 
quantity to over-fatten the fowls, as otherwise 
many eggs will be sterile. Neither should stimu- 
lating food be given, since this forces the produc- 
tive powers, and, as a consequence, gives inferior 
progeny. 

For market purposes, the chickens ought to be 
hatched in March, and with suitable quarters, may 
be to advantage in February. This applies with 
equal force to chickens intended for the show pen. 
Those intended for future breeding stock should be 
hatched not earlier than April or May, since their 
chances of developing into strong, hardy birds will 
be much greater than if hatched before; neither 
will they be as apt to lay a large number of eggs 
before the time for mating arrives, and so enter the 
breeding season in a debilitated condition. If but 
a limited number of pure blooded hens are kept, 
the cock should be allowed to remain in the breed- 
ing pen but a small portion of each day, or a suf- 
ficient number of other hens, laying an egg differ- 
ent in color, may be introduced. This is perhaps 
the better plan. 

Under ordinary circumstances, from twelve to 
twenty hens may be given to a vigorous, agile cock. 
Care must be taken, however, to observe whether 
he pays a proper amount of attention to the hens; 
too much being as detrimental as not enough. If 
he has been allowed to run with females for some 
time previous to mating, he is very apt to have 
become sluggish, in which case strong, hardy 
chicks need not be expected, as they can not pos- 
sibly be bred. 

The eggs should be plainly marked when they 
are taken from the nest, as the exact date when 
each is laid is very desirable, to say the least. By 
keeping such a record upon the eggs themselves, 
one avoids the danger of setting those which are 
not sufficiently fresh, and is able to select, as far 
as possible, those laid upon the same day. This is 
an advantage, since the age of eggs makes quite a 
difference in the number of days required for hatch- 
ing. Eggs have been known to hatch that were 
six weeks old, but after the first week they are 
constantly losing their life-growing quality, and 
the best results are obtained from the freshest eggs. 
F. H. Corspin, 


Newington, Conn. 





‘or the New England Farmer. 
CAN FARMING BE MADE TO PAY 
IF RIGHTLY MANAGED? 





The Farm of the Washburne Brothers in 
Barre, Mass. 





The question that heads this article, that often 
leaves honest intelligent minds in doubt, would 
find ready answer at once after examining the com- 
mon sense methods and systems practised on this 
farm, situated a mile and a quarter from the cen- 
tral village. Your correspondent, who met the 
younger of the Washburne brothers some time 
since, received an invitation to visit the place, 
which I did in this middle of October, and was 
so impressed with what he saw that involuntarily 
the thought came to mind that no business is so re- | 
liable as farming. The leading points here have | 
been a sure market every vear, sure crops every 
year, economical transportation to Worcester mar- 
ket, and energetic mode of carrying on the busi- 
ness with judgment and system. 

The sure market every year has been secured by 
making all the products first class; let the seasons 
of finangial depression be what they may, it has 
made no difference in the demand. 
has been maintained every year by substituting 
where one was likely to fail, another; for instance, 
when last June it was seen that the hay crop would 
be light, the plough was kept running into July, so 
that forage crops, such as turnips, carrots, fodder | 
corn, barley, &c., would balance the deficit, and to 
these conditions of success may be added a system 
of drainage, and use of agricultural instruments to 
answer the fullest needs. 

It was in the middle of October, as remarked 
above, that I visited the farm. A 
story white house, embowered in maples, with two 
large comfortable barns on the opposite side of the 
road, with outbuildings attached, occupied the cen- | 
tre, while some fifty acres of richly cultivated 
fields, about the same of pasturage, and a long 
stretch of a hundred acres or more of woodland, 
whose stately trees outlined the sky, the herd of 
fifty head of Ayrshires and Jerseys still out in pas- 
ture, and the still unharvested products of apples, 
vegetables and corn, all combined, like a beautiful 
picture, to render it a scene of beauty not easily 
forgotten. It occupies a rising ground, where ten 
villages, and a patch of the green mountains, can | 
be seen with the naked eye. 

In 1830 the father of these brothers came to this | 
farm, and found it a stony, barren region, but with | 
good soil, as subsequent cultivation has proved. 

| 
| 





The sure crop 


modest, two 





In the old-fashioned way he toiled, when agricul- 
tural implements and other improvements were un- 
known. Seventeen years afterwards his mantle 
fell on his two sons, the present management, who 
have eagerly availed themselves of all the modern 
appliances as they have come to public notice. 

This is a butter farm, and all the work is done 
at home. Inthe creamery I saw four large shal- 
low pans, the cream in which was so rich in color 
that there was no need of artificial means, as I 
viewed it, to add to the natural tint. There was | 
only one tub of butter in the refrigerator, but it 
served to show the form in which it was prepared 
for market, being put up in pound lumps, and suf- 
ficiently convex to be adapted to the circular shape 
of the vessel, and withal very tempting and appe- 
tizing to the eye. There is one drawback, however, 
in preparing it in this neat, attractive way—the 
supply cannot equal the demand. 

There is an equal demand, I should judge, for 
the pork; for in one sty I noticed five large pork- 
ers, neither of them weighing less than 325 Ibs., 
who were bespoken. if I heard aright, already in 
the market, and no doubt a lot of spring pigs will | 
not go begging. A litter of late pigs has been 
readily sold for three dollars apiece. The manure 
from this department, and the horse stable yield, is 
estimated at seventy-five tons. The butter, I 
omitted to state in the proper connection, has drawn 
the premium at the fair for three years past, in the 
face of a large competition, in a town where it is no 
empty honor. 

Potatoes furnish another large crop, and what is | 
particularly noticeable this year, when other fields | 
have rotted more or less universally in this section, 
there has been no trouble here whatever. My | 
host attributed this fact to the care which was 
taken that the cultivator should not injure the tu- 
bers. I draw the conclusion that the whole of 
this cultivated land is so well drained artificially, 
that when the rains succeeded the first drought 
this fall, the water passed off these fields, but 
everywhere else where humid lands prevailed, there 
the rot came. 

Not less than seventy-five bushels of apples have 
been gathered annually, not excepting the off year. 
The ravages of the canker worm one season, in May, 
being nipped in the bud effected this revolution in 
the bearing. Last year, especially, was very pro- 
ductive, at a time when prices ruled high. No ap- 
ples are wasted; the swine take care of the wind- 
falls, in which worms cannot burrow, and those un- 
fit for sale are fed out to stock. A ton and a half 
of phosphate is used to give the quick catch in 
spring time. All the grain is raised on the place— 
none bought. A hundred tons of hay is cut ordi- 
narily—this year fifty. No accurate estimate can 
be given of the corn, but a large amount; 5 acres 
of turnips, good yield; barley, about 125 bushels, 
held in high favor; a small field of carrots and 
fodder corn. 

The work of removing rocks and stones has been 
kept up from the start, so that the scythe and 
small rake is of no account. The stones have 
found a place in substantial walls and the drains. 
Only one heap was to be seen, which seemed to re- 
quire an apology, for my host remarked that these 
rocks were awaiting the snow time, when runners 
would carry a greater load than wheels. 

The market for the farm products has been at 
Worcester, which is 33 miles away, and they have 
always been conveyed there by the farm teams. 











And now, with this meagre statement of a suc- 
cessful farm management, which has been conduct- 
ed with energy and sound judgment for the last 
thirty years, it would seem foolish and absurd to 
ask, “Does such a method of farming pay?” The 
great wonder would be if it did not pay. It is due, 
however, to these farm managers to state, that 
mercenary motives have not ruled so much as 
some would be led to think. A laudable ambition, 
and indomitable energy have been important fac- 
tors as well. But the labors of these brothers are 
well nigh done on this farm. The older member 
of this firm has already reached the milestone of 
three score years and ten; the younger brother 
who is ten years his junior, was thrown from his 
carriage last year, by which his leg was broken, 
entailing a permanent lameness, which shadow 
forth that very soon in the near future their active 
labors will cease. No immediate kindred will suc- 
ceed them, and necessarily this beautiful farm, 
with all its belongings, will pass into the hands of 
strangers, but whoever may take their places, it is 
hoped will catch the same spirit that inspired the 
original founders. But while the picture is shaded 
by these reflections, a well earned competence re- 
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PRESERVING VEGETABLE ROOTS. 





lieves them of all anxiety as to future earthly 


wants, and a firm religious faith will tide them 
over to that period when earthly scenes and labors 
will count as dross in the bright realities of a glo- 
rious immortality. D. W. Heywoop. 
Barre Plains, Mass., Oct. 15th, 1884. 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY HENRY BRADPORD. 





The Germ Theory. 

The germ theory of disease is now accepted on 
all bands as the explanation as to the cause of 
each and every disease. If an epidemic break 
forth in a certain locality, it is due to bacilli of a 
certain kind; if in another locality and under 
totally different conditions it is at once ascribed to 
bacilli of another variety. Each disease has had 
its own microbe, the latest novelty in this connec- 
tion betng the discovery of thé cholera microbe by 
the German savan and scientist, Dr. Koch. Imme- 
diately preceding him was the celebrated and inde- 
fatigable Dr. Pasteur, whose wonderful experi- 
ments have been so much lauded, and perhaps 
most deservedly. Now, while not for a moment 
wishing to decry the fame of these men, is it not 
pertinent to inquire whether it be not true that too 
much trust is placed in studies of a purely technical 
character, and which are as yet but experimental ? 
To cap the climax, I read the announcement that 
the celebrated English physiologist, Dr. Carpenter, 
whose brother I was well acquainted with in Mon- 
treal, and than whom a more charitable man never 
existed, has proposed a substantially new version 
of the germ theory. 
germs, microbes or bacilli produce different diseases 


He contends that the same 


in different constitutions, a theory confirmed by ob- 





servations showing that the bacteria of malaria and 
typhoid fever are the same. What with 
and bacilli and microbes, we agriculturists must be 


bacteria | 


in a quandary as to how to explain or comprehend 
this great germ theory. We must console ourselves | 
that if scientists know much more than we do ou: 
selves, they have not as yet succeeded in making 


would have us believe. I believe fully that we can 


never arrive, in this century at 


| 

| 

| 

| 

their knowledge of practical use to the extent they | 
least, at a conclu- | 


sive explanation of and remedy for any of the 
If all these 
tists have discovered so much, how it that th 
agricultural public know so little about their dis 
What can they tell us about bog cholera 


Scientific researc! 


scien 


great epidemics among cattle. 


is 


coveries ? 
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after twenty years of study? 


ever useful, beneficial and necessary, but I wish to 


make the point that experiments are not facts, and 
when what is fact today is disproved tomorrow, by 
perhaps the same great professor, farmer had bet 
ter trust to a more practical experience as a guid 
Profit in Sheep. 
For the average farmer a few sheep are profitable, 
a large flock not so much so, in many cases prov- 


ing a loss unless made a specialty of—such has 
been my experience. And I think 


be said of poultry raising; a few hens pay, a large 


the same may 


have in most cases, proved at all 


Some New York hotel proprietors have 


number not, 
profitable. 
tried the experiment of hen farms, and I am re- 
liably informed are not gainers by it. To return to 

our sheep however; they crop the ground, or rather | 
the grass, more closely than cattle, and will injure | 
new pastures, especially indry seasons. This close 
cropping of the herbage has caused cattle raisers 


in Wyoming, some years ago when I was out there, 
to be very bitter against those who proposed the in- 
troduction of sheep into that territory. I verily | 
believe it would have been as much as a man’s lift 


was worth to have brought even a hind quarter of 


mutton into the ranch for the cowboys to vat, so 
bitter were they against sheep. 


Horses and Serpents. 


It is amusing to note the scientific guesses made 
by many writers to account for simple actions on 
the part of animals, and I think the most ridiculous 
one I ever read is one wherein it is stated that the 
pertinacity of horses in keeping their foot on a 
rope when once they set it down thereon, is based 
to the when the 
horse, in his wild state, was liable to be attacked by 
With his hoofs trampling them down he 


on an instinct dating back time 


serpents. 
was comparatively safe, and he learned instinctive- 
ly, in changing his feet, to keep them on the object 
remains now that all 
Such rea 


of danger, and the instinct 
use for it has long since passed away. 
soning is humbug of the veriest sort, and the per- 
writing such must have been ignorant of the 
habitat of the horse, and also that his striking the 
serpent after the latter had bitten or stung him, 


would be of little avail. The instinct of the horse 


| when stung by the snake would always be to jump | 


off, and not remain with his hoof placed over the 
snake, where it would have to be, to be any kind of 


Grade Cows. 

For years there has been an increased demand 
for good grade milch cows for the average farmer ; 
fancy stock is, as a rule, too high priced, and is of- 
ten considered, with too much good reason, not 


} 
protection. | 
It would be | 


profitable for practical every day use. 
well for farmers who are so placed as to be able to 
raise the calves from all their good milch cows, to 
do so, as a good price can always be obtained for 
such; but be sure that the bull you use is also out 
of a good milker—his prepotency will be all-pow- 
erful; this point is known to many farmers, but is 
too frequently entirely lost sight of, or carelessly 
forgotten. 





Selections. 


Few persons, except market gardeners, un- 
derstand the best method of keeping vegeta- 
bles through the winter. It is a leading 
branch of the business of these to supply at 
all times these vegetables, which, as the win- 
ter advances, command increasing prices. 
They can afford, by the extent of the crops 
they raise, to provide suitable buildings, or 
rather cellars, to keep these crops, and have 
a suflicient supply at all times to meet the 
market demand, and realize the high prices 
which are usually commanded late im the win- 
ter and early in the spring. But the small 
growers of these vegetables, though many in 
number, cannot incur the expense of provid- 
ing structures in which to preserve these 
roots for their own use, and have, therefore, 
to shift the best way they can in feeding out 
the roots to their limited herds of cattle. Heat 
and moisture are the two agents which, more 
than others, are hurtful to vegetable roots in 
general. Keep them dry and as near the 
freezing point as possible, without positively 
freezing. 

But, as a rule, we regard the kceping of | 
these vegetables buried, or protected, out of 
doors, to be preferred to any other method. | 
Turnips of all kinds, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
etc., by being carefully buried, not very deep, 
vet sufliciently so to protect them from the 
rains and consequent freezing, will be long- 
est preserved. Celery, cabbage, carrots, etc., 
are not injured by what may be called dry 
freezing; in fact, we consider celery to be 
benefited by it. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that no roots should be buried in large 
bodies, because they will of themselves pro- 
duce heat, and, as a matter of course, decay. 
Better to be placed in small heaps, or in rows 
or ridges, covered with straw or corn fodder, 
with apertures leading to the body of them, 
stuffed with straw, which will admit of evap- 
oration and naturally of the escape of the 
heated, or more properly, of the impure air. 
We have found, however, by repeated trials, 
that, by covering these bodies of vegetables 
with boards, so placed as to shed the water, 
and the whole on an inclined surface, thus 
preserving the vegetables in a dry condition, 
they will be protected against decaying better 
than any other way. We have kept celery 
and cabbage to the end of April in a good 
state. 

On some farms the cellars underneath 
dwellings, which are generally the extent of 
the building, are used for this purpose ; but we 
do not recommend them. From the warmth 
of cellars, vegetables will soon decay, and 
very frequently produce serious illness as well 
as causing an offensive odor. It would do 
no harm, however, to og there a small 
quantity of these vegetables for immediate 
use in the early part of winter; but all else 
should be placed in the open grounds, after 
the manner suggested.— Germantown Tel. 








DO APPLES INJURE MILCH COWS ? 


Apples are just as d for cows as for 
pigs. ut they cannot, tke pigs, be permitted 
to help themselves ad libitum. They must be 
dealt out to them according to the judgment 
of the feeder. A half-bushel per cow daily, 
in two feeds, would be used with advantage. 
The writer once fed thirty-six cows running 
to pasture, each per day, a peck of common 
apples, for forty-five days, and the daily milk 
and cheese record of the season showed a pro- 


| harvest from each of 


| el at the en 
} of moisture, 





duction of 430 pounds of cured cheese due to 


feeding the apples, equal to seventeen ounces 
of cheese from each bushel of apples, which 
was worth, as dairy cheese is now, ten cents 
a poe The whey from the increase of 
milk to make that amount of cheese, reckoned 
at 75 cents per 1000 pounds, was worth $2.90, 
making the total product from 405 bushels ot 
apples fed, $45.90, equal to 11§ cents per 
bushel. It cost less trouble to feed the ap- 
ples to the cows than to deliver them at a ci- 
der mill, thaugh one was quite convenient. 
We have no statistics of results from apples 
fed to cows when making butter, but con- 
sider them quite as valuable for butter as 
for cheese production.— National Live-Stock 
Journal. 


WHAT IS A BUSHEL OF CORN? 


All grains in their natural state contain 
more or less water, the amount depending up- 
on the conditions by which they have been 
surrounded. In Indian corn the moisture may 
reach as high as fifty per cent, and probably 
never falls much below twenty per cent at the 
time of harvest. Unfortunately but little is 
known of the exact composition of grains as 
they come from the harvest field. All pub- 
lished analyses give the moisture content as 
the sample came to the chemist, but usually 
omit to state its age curing. 
Prot. Brewer's special Census Report on the 
cereals, gives YS analyses of all varieties of 
Indian corn, having an average of 11 per cent 
of water, with a range of from 4.10 to 20.08 


{ 


or manner ot! 


per cent, but most of the samples were un- 
doubtedly taken from well cured corn. 

The curing process of Indian corn has been 
made the ot experiment at 
Houghton Farm. Samples are selected at the 
the thirty-one experi- 
mental corn plots, and being grown with as 


subject careful 


many different manures, represent a wide 
range of composition. These samples are 
then stored upon suspended racks and under 
| conditions which allow of rapid drying, and 
weighed at regular intervals during the suc- 
ceeding year. 
There is a loss of from 10 to 15 per cent ol 


i 
moisture during the vear. and a we ighed bush- 
contains this amount 


ial « lid 


of this time 


less and an eq uantity of so 





matter more, than the weigh d bushel at har- 

| vest, vet the legal weight, 56 pounds, in most 

| of the States, remains the same for both con- 
ditions. ‘The only departur m this occurs 
in Ohio, where a legal bushel of corn on the 

ear weighs 70 pounds fron est to Jan 
Ist, and (8 pounds from that time on At 
Iloughton Farm, the 51 lots of Indian corn, 
selected from the crop of 1585 ave n De 
cember following the harvest, an average 
weight per bushel, of 54.1 pounds Phe l 

| lowing April, bushels from the same lot aver- 
aged 52 pounds; in July { pounds, and in 
October, one year from harves t pounds 
The crop of 1881 was followed through a sim- 
ilar series of anges, and averaged 55.5 
pounds per ishel, one year m harvest ; 
hence Indian corn does not reach a standard 
weight per bushel, until after a year’s dryi 
In business this is important The increas« 
of two pounds from July to October, was a 
gain of 3.7 per cent in value, if sold by weight, 
but not taken into account if sold by meas 
ure.—<American Agriculturist. 

CROSS-BRED HORSES. 
The cross made by breeding half or thre« 

quarters breed ‘*‘Percheron-Norman” mares to 
Clyde horses results very favorably. Some 


of the heavy draft horses in this city have 


thus the combined blood of these two grand 
breeds. In them the sound, well shape d, hard 
feet of the Percheron carry the he ivy bodies 
of the muscular, broad-chested Clyde, with 
| their large-jointed flat legs, while they take 
after their dams in being short coupled, with 
moderately sloping shoulders and fine action. 


Ihe raising of these dratt horses, if by good 


sires, is profitable, those weighing 
hundred to 


fourteen 
inds_ bring 


sixteen hundred po 


three hundred dollars in the market at five 
vears old. The demand is so great now that 
we suppose it would be quite impossible fora 
dealer to pick up a car load from first hands 


| in any part of the country within a radius of 
fifty miles. The reason for this is that year- 
lings, and two and three year olds, are large- 
ly bought up from the western breeders, and 
sold to go still further west, among the pio- 
neers, who raise them and use them for breed- 
ing purposes. The farmer who undertakes 
to supply this insatiable market must be on 
his guard. There have been hun ds of ver- 
itable brutes importe: Pure-blooded they 
may be, but they are not good rhe supply 
of first-class horses of either French, Scotch, 
or English ‘*sire” blood is limited, and the 
demand here is so great that the importers in 
many cases have brought out anything thet 
would sell. So we have stallions standing 
all over the country, who only as it were by 
accident, ever geta decent foal. Still, even 
these ‘‘great, ungainly, gaunt and awkward” 
half-bloods, bring a pretty good price. Theis 


sale cannot, however, be depended upon, and 
the only safe policy is to breed from first- 
class sires. 


yy 
American Agri ulfurist. 


PARAGRAPHS OF POULTRY. 


Last year I raised 125 chickens, taken from 
the nest without losing one; this year, so far, 
I have not lost a single chicken, nor have I 
lost any excepting a stray one by a prowling 
cat, in several years, and now I can avoid 
that. A successful system comprises the fol- 
lowing points: A house that can be well ven- 
tilated, kept dry, and perfectly clean; a well- 
trained flock, made docile and friendly by 
kind treatment; a separate place for sitting 
hens, to which they can be removed when ne- 
cessary : a set of nests all alike and into which 
the hens can walk at the side without danger 
of breaking the eggs; nests so made that a 
hen can be shut up in darkness, and let out 
every day for food and water; regular feed- 
ing of the sitting hens, so as to keep up the 
natural animal heat; perfect quietness in the 
sitting department; a warm box to put the 
young chicks in to nurse them until the whole 
brood out; to have two hens set on the 
same day, or nearly, and thus double the 
brood for one hen; this is done easily with 
the artificial brooder to keep them for a few 
days; warm, tight and roomy coops for the 
hens and chicks, and to set the coops apart 
from the other hens, in a row on a clean grass 
slot with a long board in front, away from the 
to feed the chicks on; to shut up the 
coops close ly at night ; to feed the chicks 
four times a day; bran and corn meal wetted, 
but not wet, is the best food until they can 
eat corn; when the chicks are two months 
old, to discharge the hens and leave the chicks 
to nestle in the coops alone. To keep the 
coops clean and move them on to fresh ground 
and spade under the droppings. With such 
a system one need not one chick out of 
10,000, if he gives them room enough.—New 
York Tribune. 


is 


1ens, 


ose 


SELF FERTILIZATION. 

At a late meeting of the Elmira, N. Y., 
Farmers’ Club the following question was 
asked: Will a kernel of corn planted by it- 
self in a place remote from other corn pro- 
duce perfeet ears? And the answer was; 
‘‘No; at least it is not likely to produce per- 
fect ears, because it cannot have perfect 
fertilization.” President McCann inquired ; 
‘‘Would it not be well to plant in the corn- 
field occasional hills later than the first plant- 
ing, in order to effect greater fertilization of 
ears with the later pollen falling upon silks of 
ears formed after the pollen had ceased to 
drop from the earlier tassels in such profu- 
sion as to provide certain fertilization?” Mr. 
Hoffman thought it was not necessary, inas- 
much as the pollen would continue to fall so 
long as the necessity existed, and he explain- 
ed the method of fertilization as observed in 
his long experience. While a single plant 
might effect perfect fertilization, the chances 
were not favorable, because pollen, light as it 
is, floats off with the wind laterally, and would 
be carried away from the ears beneath, 
whereas, in the field, the pollen from one row 
may be carried across many others, and at 
last reach the silks upon distant rows. He 
was very sure that bis corn had been mixed 
with other varieties, when the mixture had 
come through pollen from fields many rods 
distant, thus showing the tendency to distri- 
bution within the field where a single variety 
prevailed, and the tendency to mix also when 
another variety was within such distance that 
the wind might carry the pollen to the fields 
awaiting fertilization. As to the fact that 
the best ears are usually the upper ones when 
two or more are borne by a stalk, he regarded 
it as in accord with a provision of nature, the 
best fruit being found usually on the upper 
limbs of the trees, and the best grapes on the 
higher branches. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1884. 


Dairy exports last week were nearly forty 
per cent smaller than for the week previous. 





Vermont is to be properly represented at 
the great New Orleans Exhibition, and the 
Legislature of that State has appropriated 
$5000 to pay the expenses. 

The Masonic Grand Lodge of Ohio has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the sell- 
ing of intoxicating drinks should disqualify 
any one from initiation into or affiliation with 
any Masonic Lodge. If they should put that 
resolution into effect here in Boston, some of 
the biggest Masonic lights would go out like 
a candle in a high wind. 


A National Cattle Men's Convention is to 
be held at St. Louis on the 17th instant, and 
a circular has been sent to the Governors of 
all the States and Territories in the Union, 
requesting each to appoint one delegate at 
large to the same. We have not yet heard 
of any appointment from any one of the New 
England States in reply to this invitation. 





Twenty thousand barrels of apples have 
been shipped this week for Liverpool, and 
this in the face of the assertion that up to thie 
time the export business has been a losing 
one, as most of the lots shipped arrived in 
bad order and averaged very low. The indi- 
cations are that choice red winter apples will 
do better from this time forward, though there 
is some danger that the very heavy shipments 
may have a temporary depressing effect. 


The bill against oleomargarine, concerning 
which hundreds of petitions have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of the Vermont Legis- 
lature, was reported on Monday. It places 
$10,000 fine upon the person engaged in the 
manufacture who does not return the amount 
fine 


made each month; 8500 


lieves all this bosh about ‘‘the soles coming off 
the workmen's boots” and the like. Certainly 
the most violent of opponents of bogus butter, 
if he has ever witnessed the process of manufac- 
ture, knows better than that, and will acknowl- 
edge that this is simply the lurid American 
newspaper reporter way of exaggerating a 
statement in the hope of making it more 
forcible, just as political editors of all parties 
at the present moment are doing, vying with 
each other in claiming all the cardinal virtues 
and more too for their own candidates and 
party, and ascribing all the seven deadly sins 
seventy times over to the ‘‘party of the other 
part.” The objection to oleomargaaine really 
is that itis to a certain extent a dishonest 
production, since it could only be sold in very 
limited quantities on its merits, but is obliged 
to masquerade as butter, and so make an un- 
fair competition with a genuine legitimate 
product, to the degradation of the latter. 
Its manufacture, as far as we have observed 
it, (and we have visited several establish- 
ments,) is conducted more cleanly than some 
dairies we have seen, and infinitely more so 
than some of the lard manufactories we have 
visited. 

The ‘‘wood-flour” business need not greatly 
trouble our timid English friend. The re- 
porter who started that story, ran across 
some mills engaged in grinding wood to make 
wood pulp for paper manufacturers, and not 
being able to find out from the grinders them- 
selves what the ‘‘wood-flour” was to be used 
for, shut his eyes and jumped to a stupid con- 
clnsion that in some way the stuff was to find 
its way down people’s throats. Perhaps even 
some of the very ground wood which he saw 
in process of manufacture, was eventually 
made into paper on which his own stupid con- 
jecture was printed for general circulation. 

This habit of telling a big and highly em- 





| American trade and industry, and still keeps 


for a false re- | 
turn; places fifteen cents tax per pound on | keeps them closed; the same highly imagina- 


all the oleomargarine made in the State, pro- | 


hibits wholesaling in the State, unless $10, 00 


is paid for a yearly license ; and for retailing, 


$55. Selling without a license is punishable 
by a $500 fine. The fines are to be collected 
the same as taxes. Practically this will 


amount to the same as absolute prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine as 
such, and apparently the product will have to 
be used merely for the purposes of adultera- 
tion of the genuine dairy article. 


With regard to the New York Oleomarga- 
rine law, we see in a great many of our ex- 
changes frequent complaints that it is not en- 
forced, although its execution was confided to 
special hands, and money was especially ap- 
propriated for the same. The New York 
Market Journal, however, says that the law is 
enforced, to so good effect that since it went 
into operation, ‘3,500,000 pounds more but- 


terhave been sent to this market from the 


dairies than in the year before, and 2,500,- 
000 pounds less exported, showing that the 
good citizens could not get butter as an arti- 
cle of diet while the market was full of 
margarine. At the same time the price, 


oleo- 


bellished story with a small basis of fact to 
rest upon, has done a great deal of harm to 


alive and intensifies abroad the feeling that 
Americans are tricky and dishonest. Exag- 
gerated reports of the prevalance of trichinw 
and hog cholera and all sorts of disease among 
American swine, closed the markets of almost 
all Europe to our pork products, and still 
tive stories of disease among our cattle, 
caused the placing of needless and burden- 
upon their admission 


some restrictions 


English markets, and when it appeared prob- | 


able that these restrictions might be modified, 
stories of the alarming prevalence of foot and 
mouth disease, which afterward proved to be 
utterly baseless, were told, with the effect of 
making the barriers in the way of our foreign 
trade still more impassible, and of deepening 
the impression among our transatlantic custo- 
mers, that the Americans would bear watch- 
ing. It is doubtless true that in the adultera- 


to | 


The front entrance has a heavy pediment and 
heavy doors. The roof will be supported 
with a diagonal truss that spans forty feet in 
four ways, the timbers meeting in the centre. 
When completed it will be a fine building, and 
an adornment to the College grounds. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Fowler & Wells Co., New York, publish 

THE MAN WONDERFUL in the House Beautiful. 
An Allegory. Teaching the Principles of Physiology 
and Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics. By Chilion B. Allen, A. M., LL. B., M. D., and 
Mary A. Allen, A. B., M.D. Price $1 50. 

The volume is a sort of elementary treatise on 
human physiology, cast in the form of anallegory, 
in which the body is the “House Beautiful,” and 
its inhabitant the “Man Wonderful.” There is 
nothing particularly new in it, even the allegory 
bnsiness having been anticipated years ago in a 
somewhat similar book entitled “The House I Live 
in.’ The allegorical method does not, as we can 
see, add anything to facts treated, or make the sub- 
ject matter any more intelligible to the ordinary 
reader, while to the young person for whom the 
book is especially intended, it is a positive hin- 
dra‘:ce and encumbrance, and can hardly fail to 
confuse the understanding while adding nothing to 
the interest. 


Another work of somewhat similar character to 
the above is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., en- 
titled 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY; with 

Special Reference to Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotics. 

By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph. D. 

Like the volume above noticed this little book is 
principally intended for the use of schools and of 
young people, and like it, also, it devotes a large 
part of its space to the consideration of the physio- 
logical effects of alcohol, tobacco, opium, ete. Like 
it, it provides a list of questions to be used in test- 
ing the reader's knowledge of the subjects of which 
it treats. But unlike the former volume, it is plain, 
direct and simple, both in its statements and in its 
questions; thus it speaks of and describes certain 
portions of the digestive organs, as the stomach 
and intestines, where the other book christens them 
“the kitchen” and “the dining-room ;” it asks the 
question “What organ propels the blood,” rather 
than “Through what halls does the Housekeeper 
go,” and “what force hurries her along ?” in short, 


” 


it aims te tell plain facts in a plain way, and “calls 
a spade, a spade,” rather than “That sharp instru- 
ment with which the Theban husbandman lays 
bare the breast of our great mother.” 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. also send us the fifth 
of their New National 
for pupils of from twelve to fourteen years of age, 


Readers, which is intended 


the age at which the great majority of children 
complete their course of public school study. Like 
the previous volumes of the series, it is admirably 
arranged and beautifully printed, and the literary 
matter is selected with good judgment, to interest 
the 


avoiding 


young persons for whose use it is intended. 


the fault 


many books of its class, of setting before the chil- 


which is common to a great 
dren a class of literature which they are not yet 
fitted, by study or experience, to appreciate. 

The Graphic Madison Watson, is 
another of Barnes & Co's. educational publications, 
which is quite refreshing, inasmuch as it recog- 


Speller by J. 


nizes, what so many recent primary school books 
have persistently ignored, that it is a very impor- 
tant partof English education to be able to spell 


the English language correctly. The author, ob- 





tion of common and necessary articles of food, 
our English cousins can give us points every 
time, but they have the wit to keep their 


achievements in this line tolerably well cov- | 


ered up, or at any rate not to brag of them. 


NEW ENGLAND’S CROPS. 

The State Agents of the Department of Ag- 
riculture furnish the following reports as to 
the condition of the crops in New England : 

Maine—Although there has been considera- 
ble rain during the past month, the weather 
has, upon the whole, been very favorable for 

Severe frosts held off until about 





| farm work. 


which had fallen considerably, owing to com- | the middle of the month, but on the nights of 


petition with ‘‘oleo,” rose between four and 
seven cents per pound.” 


Fairs in Boston close with 
Both of 


The 


the end of the present week. 


two great 


them 


have been highly successful as exhibitions of | : : 
| very great, and it was even feared would re- 


mechanical and artistic progress, and both 
well attended, at 
crowded, during the whole time they have 
But it is to be noticed that in 
neither case, were the legitimate attractions 


have been and times 


been open. 
of the industrial exhibition itself relied upon 
entirely to draw the crowd. Concerts of mu- 
sic, exhibitions of legerdemain, performances 
of ventriloquism and the like, are as foreign 
to a show of mechanical or manufacturing in- 


dustries, as are the horse trot, the bicycle 


race and the balloon ascension, to the agri- | 


cultural fair. Nevertheless, the funny papers 


the first part of the month, the loss being from | 
| 20 to 25 per cent. from this cause. 


almost always speak of the cattle show as the | 


‘‘agricultural hoss-trot,” and we of the agri- 
cultural press are always inclined to take ex- 
given, at agricul- 
tural fairs, to these outside But 
all this show the natural 


ception to the prominence 
attractions. 


after all, does not 


antipathy which everybody, ex« ept the philos- | 


opher or the advanced student feels, to taking 
rhe 


mathematician contemplates with enthusiasm 


his instruction ‘‘straight ?” advanced 


a table of seven place logarithms, but when 
he makes 
crowds its pages with wood cuts, sugar-coat- 


a primary school arithmetic he 
ing the pill of instruction with the attractive- 
ness of art. In something the same way, the 
managers of the great fairs have made their 
exhibitions of prosaic and hard laboring ma- 


chinery, more attractive by these adventitious 


the 14th and 15th, hard frosts occurred in 
nearly all parts of the State. 
warm weather in the last part of August and 
| first part of September potatoes rotted very 


It was 


During the 


badly, especially the early varieties. 
believed that the injury to the crop would be 


sult in almost a total failure of the crop, but 


the cooler weather of the latter part of the | 


month checked the ravages of the rot, and the 


| reports now, from all parts of the State, are 


that the malady seems to be staid, and the | 


crop will be much better than was anticipated 


The apple 


| crop will be a large one, although of the late- 


thought. 
New Hampshire—Most of the last month 


was quite dry and fall feed as a result is rath- | 
In | 


er poor. Cattle will go to the barn early. 
several sections of the State grass roots are 
being rapaciously devoured by white grub 
worms, which, in some fields, swarm in myriad 
numbers just below the surface of the earth. 
September drought caused potatoes to turn 


out rather poorly. The apple yield will be 


| better than was expected, both in quantity 


| 


and quality. The quality of late pears prom- 
ises to be excellent. 
Vermont—The quality of all 
grains is good and they have been well se- 
Buckwheat suffered from both 


the smal) 


cured. 


| drought and frost, and is generally estimated, 


aids, and have thus imparted valuable knowl- | © : : 
edge to many persons who would never have | little complaint of rot, but considerable of 


visited them for the sake of the knowledge it- 
self. In this way, perhaps even the bicycle 
race may be an assistant in the 
of agriculture. 


WHAT NEXT? 
It was a profound remark of Mark Twain, 


master the 
It is cer- 


that 
subtleties of the American joke.” 


“Englishmen never could 
tain also that they have not yet learned to 
appreciate the subtleties of the American hab- 
it of exaggeration, and to estimate at their 
true value the highly-colored narratives and 
lurid editorials of the sensational press. For 
instance, a correspondent of the London Agri- 
cultural Gazette, is so profoundly impressed 
by various highly imaginative yarns that he 
has lately read in some American newspapers, 
that he writes to that journal as follows: 

“If the Americans are ahead of us—which 
is sometimes claimed for them—in useful in- 
ventions, we will certainly not be disposed to 
dispute the palm with them for ‘‘notions” the 
world would be better without. Not many 
weeks ago, the stomachs of the faithful were 
thrilled to their innermost core by the horri- 
ble accounts from the butterine and oleomar- 
garine factories of the States, where, from the 
acids used to neutralize the smell and taste of 
the rancid grease employed, the soles were 
nails 
their 


coming off the workmen's boots, the 
from their fingers, and the hair from 
heads. Even inthe (azefte of August 25th, 
‘T. C. S.’ very properly points out, that, 
while meat is subject to inspection and con- 
demnation, diseased animals are turned over 
to the rendering establishments ‘only to be,’ 
he fears, ‘again turned over to the other es- 
tablishments for making oleomargarine cheese 
and butter.’ Smarting under the bad name 
they are justly earning for themselves, one 
or two of the States have forbidden the manu- 
facture of the objectionable material. But it 
is not in that line alone that reprehensible 
practices are carried on. In the St. James’ 
Gazette, under the heading of ‘A Mysterious 
Industry,’ we get a description of a certain 
‘wood-flour’ — actually manufactured from 
trees—for which twenty mills are said to be 
in full blast in the Catskill mountains. Who 
the purchasers are, and for what purpose it is 
bought, is, says the item ‘a profound secret ;’ 
but, taken in connection with Dr. Cameron’s 
recent pamphlet, ‘The Romance of War,’ in 
which, among other things, he describes the 
horrible stuff supplied under the name of 
flour to the army in Egypt, one has little dif- 
ficulty in arriving at the conclusion that some 
of the army contractors could account for a 
good deal of it. But let not civilians hug 
themselves with the notion that it all goes 
down the poor soldier's throat. There is 
enough and to spare for everyone ; and, if the 
anxious housewife finds her bread mysterious- 
ly heavy, she may console herself with the 
conviction that the yeast was never yet made 
that would raise sawdust.” 

This is all really very funny, if looked at 
in a certain way. Probably no one in this 
country, certainly no one who has ever been 


inside of an oleomargarine factory, really be- 


with some notable exceptions, as about half a 
crop. Potatoes are generally reported a 
short yield throughout the State. 


grub and scab. Prices as yet rule low, and 


| 


the farmers are storing a larger proportion of 
improvement | the crop than usual in anticipation of better 


| prices next spring. 


Massachusetts — September has been re- 


| markable for its hot, rainy days and warm 


ticipated, promising to be 20 per cent. below 
| an average crop. 
| State, particularly near the sea coast. the | 





| expected, but in some localities is quite good. 


| 


| the potato crop, so that some fields are re- 











| 
| 


| report an extra good crop. 


crops that were kept back by the cold weather 
in June and July. Potatoes, which were so 
badly injured by the May and June frosts, and 
which the Ist of September began to rot, are 
yielding a much larger quantity than was an- 


| 
| 
| nights, just the weather needed to ripen all | 


In some portions of the 


apple crop is large and the fruit is of good 
quality. The cranberry crop is not so bad as 


Garden vegetables are very abundant and of | 
excellent quality. 
Connecticut—The rot continues to affect 
ported as not worth digging. ‘The quality is 
generally good, but as a crop, the condition is 
poor. Tobacco has been harvested in fine 
condition and from every quarter is reported 
as curing well. Dealers as well as producers 


THE NEW BUILDING OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


The foundation for the new stone chapel of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
nearly completed, and we learn from the Am- 
herst Record that the ceremony of laying the 
corner-stone will take place within a few 
days, and that the walls are expected to be 
ready for the roof by the middle of Decem- 
ber. The building will probably be complet- 
ed in season for the graduating exercises next 
June. It is to be two stories high, and built 
of granite quarried from the College quary in 
Pelham, with brown stone trimmings from 
Longmeadow quarries. About 1500 perch of 
Pelham stone will be required, and 450,000 
brick. The brick will be used as a backing 
to the walls of stone, with four-inch air spaces 
in the walls. The basement will be used for 
coal, heating apparatus and cellar purposes. 
The first floor will be used for the College li- 
brary, 57x65 feet, and reading-room on the 
south side ; the second floor for the chapel or 
church audience room. The walls and ceil- 
ing of the library room are to be lathed and 
plastered, while the interior of the chapel is 
to be finished much after the same style as the 
Pratt gymnasium. ‘The interior finish will be 
of ash and hard pine, with floors throughout 
of birch. The chapel will be sixty-five feet 
square, with a gallery on the south side, and 
a minister’s room on the same floor. The 
tower sixteen feet square on the south-east 
corner of the building, will be ninety-six feet 
high. There will be four gables in the roof, 
the top of each being forty-five feet above the 
level of the ground. A porch and one other 
entrance will adorn the west side, and the 
main entrance to the building will be on the 
south-east corner, passing through the tower, 
with access from the porch to the vestibule 


| the kind we have yet seen. 


There is | 


| rent prices as fast as stock is in readiness to 








that leads to the audience room and gallery. 


viously, does not believe in the doctrine that it 
} would be a desirable thing to adopt in sober seri- 
ousness, the style of spelling of which Josh Billings 
|} is the most notable example, although there is an 
| “American Association” for the promotion of that 
| very ‘‘reform.”” 
Outlines of Sentence Making, by C. W. Bardeen, 
| from the same publishers, is a very useful and com- 
| pact little treatise on the grammatical and rhetori- 
cal construction of sentences, intended for young 
| wrietrs, but still containing a great deal that is of 
value to older and more experienced ones, espec- 
ially in these days of hurried and careless writing. 
The book includes an excellent treatise on punctua- 
} tion. 


| \ little treatise on Brer Making comes from 
|G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, forming the 
| latest of their “Handy Book Series, of Things 
worth Knowing.” The lady who manages our do- 


iy it she 


willing to concede 


mestic tribulations says there’s nothing 
didn’t 


that not all housekeepers know as much as she 


know before, but we are 
does, and to infer therefore that for the ordinary 
run of young housekeepers the book will be found 
It is a lament- 


can make good 


helpful and of practical usefulness. 
fact that 
bread, indeed 


| able very few peopl 
there 


don’t even know what good bread is; 


and are a great many who 


to such, we 


heartily commend the study of this little hand 


book. 


Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
| lish 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
The following proclamation has been issued by His 
Excellency George D. Robinson: 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

By His Excellency, Grorce D. Ronryson. 

A Proclamation for a day of public thanksgiving 

and praise. 

In the solitude of the primeval forest beset with 
privations and perils, the early settlers of this Com- 
monwealth celebrated the first festival of Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God in recognition of His great 
goodness. Year by year successive generations 
have kept the day and hallowed it in glad reunion 
and in service of praise. 

Following the ancient custom, and obedient to 
the general sentiment of our people, I do hereby, 
with the advice and consent of the Executive Coun- 
cil, set apart and designate Thursday, the 27th day 
of November next, as a day of pubtic thanksgiving 
and praise. 

Let all the people on this day, in the sanctuary 
and at the fireside, acknowledge their dependence 
upon the Giver of all good, and lift up their hearts 
in earnest gratitude for the manifold blessings of 
His bounty. May the tribute of thankfulness and 
praise be made most acceptable by deeds of charity 
and love to the needy and stricken ones, so that 
even the least and weakest shal! bless the day and 
its holy influences. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this, 
the twenty-ninth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninth. 

Grorce D. Rontnson. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council. 
Henry B. Perrce, Secretary. 
God save the Commonwealth. 





A New Inpusrry.—A company is at work 
at Cape May N. J., catching porpoises and 
transforming them into an article of food 
similar to the ‘‘chipped beet” of the provision 
shops. The flesh of the porpoise is red, and 
juicy like good beef, only that it is tenderer, 
more solid and of finer grain. It is pleasant 
and savory to the taste, although not common- 
It is a little redder 


than dried beef, cuts easily, and is delicious 


ly eaten along the shore. 


to the taste—much richer and pleasanter than 


ordinary dried beef. Several firms stand 
ready to buy all the porpoise flesh the com- 
pany can supply, and they expect no difliculty 
It will be 


It has the ad- 


in finding consumers. known to 
the trade as ‘‘dolphin meat.” 
vantage of having no bones or fat in it, and 
there will be no waste in cutting. The process 


‘*dol- 


smoking it like beef. 


by which porpoise flesh is made into 


phin meat” is simply by 


Recent advices 
Fat 


Tue Far Srock Suow.- 


indicate that the Seventh Annual 
Show, at Chicago, November 11 to 20, will 
This 


show is, without question, the best schoo! for 


be superior to any of its predecessors. 


the study of animals for meat to be found in 
the country. A number of the National Live 
Stock Associations hold their annual meetings 
in Chieago during this show, and a second 
national convention ofegtockmen, to which all 
agricultural and stock associations are invited 
to send delegates, is to be held Ng@Wember 15 
and 14. 





De.icare diseases in either séx, however in- 
duced, speedily cured. Book three (3 ct.) Stamps. 
Address, in confidence, World’s Dispensary Medi- 
cal Association, Buffalo, N. Y. ee 

Hiscellancous Items 
TMisccuancous Cis, 
ty Nashua, N. H., was shaken by an 


earthquake last Sunday evening. 

te Chapman’s mammoth dry goods estab- 
lishment at Milwaukee was burned last Thurs- 
day night. Loss $800,000, 

te The Keely motor was tested last Friday 
at Philadelphia, and the results are said to 
have been surprisingly good. 
r rhe Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
moved the embargo from foreign rags, ex- 
cept those shipped trom Mediterranean ports. 


t@ Talapoosa, a town on the Georgia Pacific 
road, was almost completely burned Monday 
by a supposed incendiary fire. 

te An incendiary fire at North Hadley 
Monday night, destroyed the farm buildings 
of Mrs. Shattuck and her son. Loss $4800. 

te The latest ‘‘gusher” in the oil region is 
Howing 9000 barrels a day, the greatest yield 
ever known. 

t@ A collision on the Grand Trunk, west 
of Montreal, Wednesday night, killed one 
man, injured others, and caused a pecuniary 
loss of about $100,000 to the company. 


the United States post-office revenues for the 





With each succeeding year, the size of Messrs. 
N. W. Ayer & Sons’ excellent and careful news- 


2 . | paper directory increases, until now it has come to 
keeping winter sorts the supply will not be so | : 
ping " aiaatie PP") | be a portly volume of 1000 pages, and is by all odds 


much above an average yield as some have | 


the most complete and comprehensive volume of 
It contains full lists of 
all the newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States and Canada, with information as 
to their size, circulation, politics and other distin- 
the population of the town or 
city where each is published, the population and 


guishing qualities, 


area of the different counties, information as to the 


agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial pursuits, making it a complete Gazetteer 
of the North American Continent. 


intended principally for the use of advertisers, to 


leading 
Of course it is 
give them just the information they need in placing 


any particular line of advertising or reaching any 
desired class of people, but still, the general reader 


| of newspapers, who often runs across in his read- 


ing some allusion to places that he has never heard 
of before, or of which he has only the vaguest and 
most shadowy idea, will find the volume one of the 
handiest and most trustworthy of reference books, 


| corrected up to the very latest date, and upon the 


very best authority. 


THE PORK PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Packing operations at the West continue 
to show a large increase over the correspond- 
ing time last year; at the same time the ex- 


last year, to come out $3,393,137 short of the 
expenses. 
| 


te \ misplaced switch caused a collision 


| between two coal trains at Port Clinton, Pa., | 


on Monday. Thirty cars were smashed to 


| 

| . ? 

| pleces, and one engine completely wrecked. 
te ‘The examiners-in-chief of the patent 
| office have rendered a decision awarding to 
Professor A. G. Bell priority of invention of 
the telephone receiver. 





| 

te The exports of British Columbia are 
increasing at a gratifying rate. For the last 
| year they exceed any previous year by 1,000,- 
| WOO. Coal, furs and lumber are the principal 
| articles. 


te An explosion of fire damp occured last 
Monday evening at the mines of the Youngs- 
| town Coke Company, four miles from Union- 
| town, Pa, by which about twenty men were 


| killed. 


| te Burglais entered the house of Prof. 
Phelps, Prot. Churchill and others at Andover 
Friday night, securing about 10,000 worth of 
plunder from the Phelps house, and about 
$1000 from all the others. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| te The President has appointed the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch of New York to be Secre- 

| tary of the Treasury, and Secretary Gresham 

| to be United States judge of the seventh cir- 

| cuit, in place of Judge Drummond, resigned. 


t@ Not for many years has the Westfield 


ports of meats are by no means as large as | River been so low at this season as now, and 


last year, the figures for last week being 
But 


notwithstanding the increase in packing and 


$1,000,000 pounds less than in 1883. 


the decrease in exports prices of pork are 





fully forty per cent higher than they were on 
the first of November last year. the 
large number of hogs now coming to market, 


From 
the Cincinnati Price Current infers that far- 
mers are not believers in high prices for hogs 
the coming season, and are free sellers at cur- 
Perhaps apprehension of 


move. something 





of plague, from liberal feeding of soft new 
corn, may have influenced some 


With plentifulness of staple crops 


in selling. | 
and excep- 
tionally low prices of bread-stuffs and other | 
food material, depression in manufacturing 
industries and curtailment of employment and 
wages in many instances, and other adverse 
influences, it is not strange that the farmer 
should reason that low values be ex- 
pected for hogs. Perhaps the fact that pack- | 


ers will be expected to operate with a view of 


may 


an enlarged offering of hogs beyond the win- 
ter months is an important element in support 
of the anticipation of relatively low prices for 
hogs this winter. 

But it will be poor policy to deluge the 
market early in the season with partly fatten- 
ed stock; the interest of the farmer, in the 
long run, will be promoted by feeding the 
plentitul supply of corn as long as the fatten- 
ing process continues favorably, and thus 
steadier prices will result, and the general av- 
erage for the season will probably not be 
lower than would result from hurrying stock 
forward before mature. The probable in- 
crease in number of hogs available for the 
winter market will not be so great but that 
fair prices may be expected for the offerings. 
The season will begin with depleted stocks of 
hog product everywhere, and the domestic 
demand will have to be suppiled from new 
meats from the very outset. 

Higuer Prices Wuear. —A 
York correspondent of the Daily Advertiser, 
says that members of the Produce Exchange 
in that city are looking for higher prices of 
wheat, and a very large export movement 
next month. A good deal of our wheat, will, 
it is thought, be sent to France befcre the 
close of the year, on account of the probabili- 
ty of her levying a duty ere long on bread- 
stuffs. Evidences are multiplying that the 
Northwest will pay much less attention here- 
after to wheat, which has been found an un- 
remunerative crop. This year’s experience 
has discouraged any number of wheat growers 
in that region. 


FOR New 





A catalogue of importe@ Holsteins, the property 
of Charles W. Wolcott, Readville, Mass., lies be- 
fore us. These animals are now in quarantine at 
Waltham. There are about a hundred head in all, 
with the natural increase to come. Persons inte- 
rested in this excellent dairy breed should send for 
this catalogue, for they will find lots of good ones 


the manufacturers along its banks who run by 
water power are quite anxiously hoping for 
rain and plenty of it before cold weather sets 
in. 

te The well known Rangely lake steamer 
Molly Chunkamunk was burned last Friday 
to the water's edge, and sunk in a few feet of 
water near Lake Point cottage. She was 
laden with hay at the time for the lumber 
camps. 

te# The bark Plevna of Liverpool, 650 
tons, from St. John to Carnarvon, Wales, 
with lumber, struck on Bliss island, in the bay 
of Fundy, caught fire and was burned to the 
water’s edge. The crew of 15 men 
saved. 

t# Never before in the history of South 
Jersey has there been such a succession of 
disastrous fires as have this fall swept thou- 
sands of acres 
lantic counties, entailing losses which will ag- 
gregate about $240,000. 

te The government of the United States 
of Columbia has informed the Panama Rail- 
road Company that it will not allow that com- 
pany’s line of railroad to be cut, changed or 
damaged for the benefit of the De Lesseps 
canal. 


Montreal at the rate of 200 carloads per day. 
A part is for local milling purposes, and the 
remainder for shipment. About 4,000,000 
bushels are exported during the winter from 
the same quarter. 


te The United States Supreme Court has 
affirmed the decision of the court of claims 
that ‘he four years spent at the military acad- 
emy by officers of the army shall be counted 


their longevity pay. 

te The keel of a ship building at Rockport, 
Me., by Carlton & Norwood, is 164 feet 
long, and the vessel is intended to be one of 
the largest built in the United States since 
the Great Republic, which was built at Bos- 
ton. ; 

te The electric railway, which has been 
operated so successfully at the Mechanics’ 
Fair in this city by the Massachusetts Electric 
Power Company, bas been engaged for the 
World's Exposition at New Orleans, and will 
be removed to that city when the Boston fair 
closes. 

t= A twelve year-old boy was arrested in 
Lunenburg on Tuesday for placing obstruc- 
tions on the Fitchburg R. R. track. He de- 
clared that he did it for fun. He appears to 
be a victim of dime novels, as he carries a 
hatchet and long knife in his belt and uses 
considerable slang. 


t= Tremendous gales are reported in 
Lower California. ‘Twenty houses at Cape 
St. Lucas were destroyed and a great number 
of cattle were killed. Nine Mexican coasters 
were lost. Each had from three to five per- 
sons on board, and all perished, excepting one 
sailor and one boy. A passenger steamer 
from Mazathan is also believed to have been 
lost with nearly sixty people on board. 


| Acting Judge Advocate General G. N. 
Lieber, in his annual report to the Secretary 
of War, says that 19 commissioned officers, 7 
West Point cadets, 2242 enlisted men and 10 
military convicts, were tried by general 
courts-martial during the year, making a total 
of 2298. For the last five years the number 


of general courts-martial has been constantly 
increasing. In 1880 there were 1543; in 
1881, 1792; in 1882, 1859, and in 1883, 





in it, 


t Samuel E. Davis’ house and barns at 
Bradford, Vt., were burned last Monday eve- 
ning, together with a horse, two cows, and 
a lot of bay and grain. 


t# The special quarantine regulations 
adopted by the Dominion government to pre- 
vent the importation of cholera have been re- 
voked so far as they relate to steam and sail- 
ing vessels coming from ports on the Medi- 
terranean, and to the importation of rags 
from any Mediterranean ports. 


te At Horticultural Hall last Saturday, a 
small showing of pears, grapes, apples and 
vegetables was made, and gratuities were 
awarded. ‘The closing exhibition of the year 
will be the chrysanthemum show, which will 
occupy November 6 and 7, and will be one of 
much interest. 


te The government of the Australasian 
colony of Victoria invite American inventors 
to compete for a prize of £250 to be given to 
a new reaping and harvesting machine. Ad- 
vertisements to that effect have been, by re- 
quest, sent through the Department of Agri- 
culture to several newspapers. 

te Mr. Samuel J. Tilden’s stable at Grey- 
stone was burned last Sunday night. The 
horses and carriages were saved, but the other 
contents were destroyed. Loss, $15,000. 
Mr. Tilden’s valet and family occupied apart- 
ments in the building, and had a narrow es- 
cape. 


ty The largest cider refinery in the United 


about as quoted last week; some fancy lots command 
58c, but the general range is from 45@55c ¥ bushel. 
Sweet potatoes are cnchenged. Garden vegetables 
in full supply. We quote onions at $150@175 ¥ bbl; 
beets 25a30c ¥ bush; tomatoes 50c@$1 # bush; spin- 
ach 16@20c ¥ bash; carrots 30@40c; turnips 30440c ¥ 
bush; cabbages $2@3 ¥ 100, marrow squash 404@50c # 
bbl; turban 75ca¢1 # bbl; Hubbard do 75ca#1 # bbi; 
lettuce 20430c # doz.; carrots 30¢ # bush; Lima beans 
$1 50@1 75 ¥ bush; cauliflower $1@1 50 ¥ doz.; celery 
75c@$1 ¥ dozen. 

Fruit.—Apples are coming forward freely, and are 
finding an outlet in the shipping demand; the foreign 
market, however, is very sensitive, and any great in- 
crease in shipments would knock the bottom out of 
prices. We quote good greenings $1 50; pippins and 
sweet apples $125@150; common do @1l; Baldwins 
$1 25@1 5u ¥ bbl; Hubbardston $150 bbl. (Quinces 
are selling at $243 bush. Cranberries at $5412 ¥ 
bbl. Grapes at ba6c ¥ & for Concords and 6ase for 
Catawbas. 

Fresh Meats.—In fresh meats the demand has 
been light. The supply of good beef is so light, that, 
with any ordinary good demand and cool weather, 

»rices would advance. At the West prices are higher 
Tambe, mutton and veal are in ample supply for the 
demand, and prices are unchanged. We i heavy 
beef at 12@l4ic ¥ & for hind quarters, and 7) ase for 
fore do, with lighter stock at Salle, and S5a7c ¥ tb; 
choice spring lambs 7@8c; common to good 4a6c ¥ tb; 





choice heavy Brighton mutton 6a7c; light 3a6c; EKast- 
ern veal, choice ¥410c; common to good 6a8e; Wor- 
cester 104@11\c. 

Poultry.—The market 
prices are lower. We quote choice young turkeys at 
20421c; common to good 17 ale; old Lbal7c; chickens 
l6ai8e; fancy 194@20c; common to good l2a15c; fowls 
l5al7c, Western fowls 13c; green ducks 1 0c ¥ th; 
green geese 15417 ¥ th; Philadelphia squabs $2 5042 75 
# doz.; partridges 25437\c each; quail $2 25@250 ¥ 
doz. 

Hay and Straw.—tliay in moderate supply, and 
prices are well sustained. We quote choice prime hay 
$18419; some fancy higher; medium to good hay $15 
@17; choice Eastern fine $16417; poor do $144 
damaged $6@10; Eastern swale 310411. Kye straw, 
choice, $184.9; oat straw 39410 # ton. 




















States is that of Jonathan Holbrook & Sons 
at South Sherborn. Upward of 300,000 
bushels of apples are used each year. The 
product of these apples is some 40,000 bar- 
rels of cider. This season the farmers re- 
ceive 20 cents per 100 pounds for apples 
loaded on the cars. 

tw De Voe, the weather prophet says: ‘I 
will vehiture to predict that there will be more 
brilliant sunsets, and the sky will be even 
redder’ than last year, every cold spell this 
fall and winter. When we have a brilliant 
sunset the wind will shift to the south, and it 
will grow warmer, and three days afterward 
it will rain. 

te The farm buildings of Jonas Holden 
and his son Miles were burned at Russelville, 
North Hadley, last Friday night, by a prob- 
ably incendiary fire, with 10 cattle, 20 hogs, 
o0 tons of hay, 500 bushels of potatoes, 150 





Stock } 


was | 


of forests in Camden and At- | 


te Wheat from Manitoba is pouring into | 


as part of their service in the army in fixing | 


| 


| Mackerel— a 


| with a sharp advance in eggs and cheese. 


| 
| 


| 





1085. 


| ladle-packed 14@16c, and bakers’ grades at 10@12c ¥ th. 


bushels of corn, $200 worth of harnesses, two 
carriages and a large quantity of farming im- 
It was one of the best equipped 
The loss is $4500 on 


ple hients. 
farms in that region. 
buildings. 


te The Canadian government is at last go- 
ing to take action to suppress the St. Stephen 
lottery swindle, which has been carried on for 
years, issuing’ @ million of circulars annually 
and receiving a paying harvest from dupes 
throughout the United States, to which place 
they confine their operations entirely. The 
postinaster general will introduce a bill next 
session, giving the government power to wipe 
the concern out of existence. 


tw The water in the Merrimac River at 
Manchester, N. H., is said to be lower than 


was ever before known, and the mill: are 
thereby deprived of more than one half of the 
power which, in ordinary seasons, they derive 
from the river. 
to the valley of the Merrimac, but is of unpre- 
cedented severity in all parts of the State, 
and farmers are beginning to be apprehensive 
that there will be great difficulty in getting 
| their stock through the winter. 





te The supreme court of Ohio, three 
judges aflirming and two dissenting, has de- 


The decisions on the several pending cases 
were all to this effect. One effect of this de- 
cision will be to bankrupt nearly all the cities 
in the State, as the levies for the year were 
made under the impression that the law was 
constitutional and would bring into the treas- 
uries of the counties and cities a stipulated 
} amount of money. In Columbus, for exam- 
| ple, between $45,000 and $50,000 were real- 
|ized from the tax last year and none of the 
amount has been paid this year. 
quence all the departments are behind in the 
| payment of salaries two and three months. 
Other cities are similarily situated. The great 
question with municipal and county authorities 
| is how they will secure immediate relief from 
their embarrassing situation, the Legislature 
not being in session to grant authority. 


t Economy 18 WreaLtTH.—No woman really 
practices economy unless she uses the Diamond 
Dyes. Many pounds can be saved every year. 
Ask your druggist. Only 10c. Simple to use. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Che Markets, 


te The reduction in postage rates caused | 


|BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20, 1884. 

{Corrected weekly by HILTON & WooDWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. BIRD & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 50, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
| & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 

Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Butter, # h— Cheese, ¥ bh. .15 @. 20 


Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, .....16@. 2 

Creamery, . .30 @. 35 | Brie,each,... @. 30 

Prime tub,. .25 @. 28 | Neufchatelea. @. 5 

2d quality,. .20 @. 24 | Eggs,#@ doz. .28 @. 32 

common, ..18 @. 20! Cape, ... .33 @. 38 
Fruits and Berries. 


Grapes, #@ th. .12 @. 15 
Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 
Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 


Apples—¥ pk . 
Cranberries, qt 15 @. 17 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


0 @. 50 









Almonds, # th. 20 @. 30 ) Prunes, Vb ..8 @. 20 
Apples, # th ..8 @. 12 | Peaches, # th .30 @. 36 
Castana,¥ ib .. @. 10) #qtcan.. .20q@. 35 
Citron, ¥ bh . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#th 16 @. 30 
Dates, ¥ tbh ..10 @. 15 | Valencias, ¥ 10 @. 13 
+ « » 15 @. 30 | Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts, # th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
} Peanuts, # b .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 
| Pecans, . » « «14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @ 12 
Vegetables. 
Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 ¥ bushel . .75 @ 100 
Beets, ® pk... @. 2 # bbl .. .200 @ 250 
Cabbages,ea. .6 @. 10 sweet, @b ..4@. 5 
Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 20 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cauliflowers, ea ld @. 25 Wboh ....60 @- 6 
Celery, beh 15 a. 20 |Salsify, beh @. 10 
Cucumbers,ea .10 @ 15 | Squashes— 
Kgg plants, ea. 15 20 Marrow, # th . @. 2 


Vhead. @. 5 Hubbard, tb. . 
Onions,pk ... a. 30 | Tomatoes, qt. .8 @. 10 
Peus, split, #@ qt. @. Turnips, # pk . @. 2% 
Potatoes, # pk . @. 30 


Lettuce, 





Meats--Fresh, 

Beef, ? lb— ) Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 30 | legs, ®th ..12 @. 17 
Round do., 15 @. 22 | fore qr, # h .10 @. 13 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 chops, # th. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, # bh— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steak11 @. 13 
Liver. .. +. +8 @. 10 |Suet,@b....9@. 11 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 | Tallow,# th ..8 @. 10 

Lamb— | Veal, hind qr % 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #t.12 @. 18 | foreqr....10@. 15 
fore qr. ¥ th .10 @. 13 | loins, ... .15 @. 2% 

Lard, leaf, # th 10 @. 12 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....12@. 15! 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥ th .12 @. 15 Sheep do.#dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ hi2 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, #@ hb . @. 8 
Salt,@? mb ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,#? hb .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ & 9 @. 12 Bologna, # h 12 @. 15 
Smoked,#%.20 @. 25 |Tripe,#@® .,. 10@. 15 

Tongues, #@ .13 @. 15 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # .20 @. 30 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 

Ducks, choice, h20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 

Fowls, # Hh ..17 @. 2 quarters, ¥bi1l0@q@ 15 

Geese, ®t ..15 @. 20 | Quail, #@ doz . 250 @ 3 00 
Green, ¥ b .18 @. 2% | Turkeys,— 

Partridges, pr.75 a 100 choice, ¥ bh 25 @. 30 

Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 27 

Fish--Fresh. 

Bass, #b.... @. 20 |Haddock,¥?h..@. 6 

Bluetish, .#@% . @. 12 |Halibut,#@mh .. @. 17 

Cod, # tb ...++ @. 7 |Mackerel,ea . .5 @. 10 
pickled, ¥ Bh. . @. 8 |Perch,@doz... @. 15 
tongues, Wh. . @. 15 |Pickerel, 9. 12@ 15 
cheeks, # th .. @. 10 |Salmon,h... @. 3% 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 |Smelts,@B... @. 17 


Cusk,#?bH.... @. 6 |Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 


Eels, @ .... @. 12 | Whitefish, YB . @. 20 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry,#?®. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. 8 
Clams, # gall .. @. 75 | Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 
Frogs, ®@ doz .. @. 65 |Scallops,@ qt... @. 35 
Green turtle, #¥  @. 20 |Lobster,#?bh... @. 12 
Halibut, smkd,#? 


@. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, # ‘ 1 


2 ¥ gall ...120@140 


Herrings, do. ¥ dz a. 20 |Salmon,smkd 20 @. 25 
Scaled, ® box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 


is ona 2s Oil 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 29, 1884. 





There is a fair trade doing in all leading articles of 
country produce, and a generally firm tone to prices 
’ 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 13,538 pkgs and 1366 
bxs. The best grades of butter are quite firm and in 
good demand; reports from the Eng ish market are 
encouraging, and indicate an increasing foreign trade 
at fairly remunerative prices. We cannot, however, 
greatly change quotations. We quote choice Northern 
at 30432c, and best Western do at 28 430c; fair to good 
do at 25@26c; prime New York and Vermont dairies at 
25@27c; good straight dairies at 20@23c; Western 
dairies at 16@20c; choice imitation creamery at 20@22c ; 


The St. Albans butter market this week is reported 
firm, without much change in prices; general price 26 
@28ec, against 26427c; selections 29@30c, against 28@ 
30c; fair to good 20@22c, against 20@22c. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 12,287 boxes — bbls- 
Cheese is very firmly held at quotations, which, under 
the influence of favorable —— advices, are again 
higher. We quote choice Northern at 12@13c; fancy 
13\c; lower grades according to quality; Western at 
liha@l2c # bb. 

The New York cheese markets are a shade lower. 
At Utica 8300 boxes were sold, ruling at 114c; extreme 
12}c; 600 consigned; demand fair. A week ago the 
range was about jc higher at 11f@12jc. There were 
sales of 4500 boxes, nearly all for home trade; 3000 at 
12c; 1500 at lige. A week ago the price was 11} 4 12jc. 

-—Receipts of the week 4644 boxes and 418 
bbls. Prices have taken a sharp advance, and choice 
lots of fresh are very firmly held. We quote fresh East- 
ern at 28@30c; Northern at 26@27c; New York and 
Vermont at 25@30c; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and P. E. I. eggs at 26@27c; and Western at 244@25c; 
limed Eastern 20@22c; Canada do 20a@21c; Western do 
19¢. 

Beans.—The market is firm, and there is a more ac- 
tive trade at Ce eI higher quotations. We quote 
large hand-picked beans at $1 75@185 # bush; 
choice small hand-picked do at $2@2 10 ¥ bush; choice 
screened do $1 60@1 75; hand- ed medium $1 85@ 
190, and choice screened do $1 60@1 65; German me. 
dium beans $1 60@1 75; do $1 70@1 75 # bush; old- 
fashioned yellow-eyes $2 25@2 30, and improved do 

2 35@2 40, and red kidneys at $2 25@2 75 # bush. 

Vegetables.—Potatoes are steady ; the receipts are 


The drought is not confined | 


clared the Scott liquor law unconstitutional. 


In conse- 


Carefally Corrected Weekly. 


| BOSTON WHULESALE PRICES. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 20, 1884. 








| 
Beeswax. White rags, ¥ big. 6 
. » . . BC , 35 [Colored do. # ih 2)@. 2) 
Yellow, YB. .30 @. 3 | coated newsp’sh 1 @. 1! 
White, ¥b . .40@. 55 : I 5 i 
| ss Waste paper¥ th j@. 4 
} Coal. Manilla rope¥ B3@. 3) 
} Cannel, ¥ ton 1000 @16 00 | Soft woolragsth 4)@. 5 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— Old carpets, &c.b4 @. 5 
retail, . . +500 @5 50 | Waste woolens,® \@. 
cargo, .. .475 @ 500 Petroleum. 
Coffee. Crude 5 
» -5i@ ( 
| Mocha, ¥ + 18 @. 20 |Refined ... .6)4 6 
| Java, ..+ «12 @. 21 | do. cases .10 @. 10 
| Maracaibo, ..¥4@. 114) do.hightest .'@. 9 
| Rio, ... ++ +9 @. 13 |Naptha ....10@. il 
Cotton. Produce. 
| Upland. Gulf. Apples,bbl. . 100 @ 350 
| Ordinary,....74@. 9 | dried, Wb ..3@. 5 
| Middling, 9i@. 103 sliced, WB ..4@. 7 
fair, . «+ « 10 @. 114' evaporated,B 7g. 9 
| - Domestics. Butter, ? tb 
| - | reumeries . 25 
Sheetings and Shirtings— | rin Vt.&N.Y = 
Heavy#4..-+8@. 8 fair to good ne 
Medinm 4-4. .6}@. 7% common Me 16 
| Drills, brown. .8,@. 9 Western... .4a.2 
| Print cloths 244 34 bakers’ . | * 40 i ii 
Cotton Flamnels 7 @. 17 _; Beans, ¥ bushel— _ 
Prints, fancy. .5@. 63) Smalland ex! 60 @ 210 
| Fish. Yellow eyes 225 @ 240 
Cod, ¥ qtl— Mediums .160 @ 100 
Georges . .450 @ 475 | Red Kidneys? 25 @ 250 
Dry Bank 2 50 @ 275 | Cheese, 7 bb 
Nova Scotia3 75 @ 400 | prime factory l2ja@. 13 
N. Foundl’d.. 4 - | farm dears” fe 
Hake e+ 225 @ 250 arm Gairy ‘@. 10 
Haddock . 1175 4 200 | see et @ 6 
Pollock ...175 @ 250 ODI S = bed 
Mackerel 2+ a od 
No. 1, # bb115 00 @2z 0 Limed. . -- Wg ie 
lo. 2 10 00 alz2 00 | Onions, # bbl 150 @ 175 
No. ”" @ere ) mic > 
No.3 . 700 g 8 00 | Potatoes— 
Alewives . .30 @ 350 ¥Y bush .. Ts 15 a OS 
| Salmon— , Sweet,t bbl 250 @ 3.00 
| No. 1,@bbi12 00 @13 00 Pubes’ o wi 212g. 8 
| Herring ickles, ¥ bbl— : 
| Scaled, # box 12 @. 16 course » +» + « @1000 
| Pickled, bbl 200 @ 250 medium... . @15 0 
fine. » » 1600 al7 00 
| Flour and Meal. mixed a14 00 


Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 





| Western sup.265 @ 300 25 
Common ext . 300 @ 3 50 Provisions. 
Minnesota . .425 @ 6 % 

| Patents . .525 @ 600 | Beef, Mess— 

| Roller Flour . 450 @ 5 60 West. mess 11 00 @12 00 
St.Louis.» 1450 4 500 | West-ext. 1200 glz50 
Ohio&Indiana +4 25 @ 475 . late . . . 1250 ald 00 

| Michigan . .400 @ 475 Pork, prime . 15 00 alo ov 
Winter w't 2ds3 00 @ 3 25 Mess . . .1700 @17 50 
Oat Meal . .475 @ 600 Clear . . . 1800 41900 
Rye Flour . .350 @ 425 Backs. . . 1900 aly 50 
Corn Meal . .260 @ 265 |Lard,tce,#b BS @. | 

caddies, ¥b Yiag. 10 

Fruit. Hams, smoked l2jq. 14 
Almonds— Hogs, dressed 7G 
— ral 3 $ 16 Salt—¥ hhd. 

Gusenie ss: s 6@. 7 | Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 

| Dates ¥ ..4@. 7 | Liverpool 100 @ 115 

Pea Nuts . 5a. 7 bag, fine 150 g 250 

| Figs,drums ..10@ 12 Seed. 

ton rs »++16@. 25 Corrected by Schlegel 4 
Lemons,¥ box 6.00 @ 7 60 Fottler. 
Oranges,¥ box5 50 @ 600 | Clover, red - lita 12} 
























Raisins, layer 250 @ 2 90 white Dutch 30 @. 35 
Loose Musc 250 @ 2 60 Alsike. .... @. 2 
Grain. Grass, # bush—_ 
la 56 b Herds ...175 @ 190 
Owes fing <i te |} Hungarian .. @ 125 
eho t @. to + - 

A Millet ° @i2 

No.1 mixed 62 @. 63 Red T yp, bag2 50 a 3 00 

No. 2 mixed : 2 Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 

Ungraded » 02 @. 55 Lawn .300 @ 400 
m _— 2 e oe K. I. Bent... @ 300 

eA alba Bn Ky. Blue ... @ 300 
Wheat ..-.80@. 9%) Grchard.... @ 250 
ave Ry ’ $- 9 |Buckwheat, bu . @ 125 

arley. «++ - ¢ . sarley bust 25 
Shorts, ¥ ton 15 00 @16 50 Jpun “Jee ual oS : on 

| Fine Feed. . 15 00 gl) 50 Whe at - ori g a 2 00 
Middlings . .2000 2100 | imax seed . 6250 @ 3.00 
Cotton Seed Meal— 17 | Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 

Wewt.- “on g ts Calcutta, 170 @ 180 

¥ ton. . «2500 G30 00 |oonary, Sicily 275 @ 300 

Hay—¥ 2000 ths Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
East.& North.12 00 @19 00 Spices. 

At City Scales—retail , , 

. ; Cassia, ?@B.,.. 51a ( 

Country Hay ranean ll @ ‘ 
¥ton.. .1500 @20 00 Roemie ieee 

Straw, 100s 100 @175 |W ner tt ts 03S . 

Hides and Skins. |N utmegs 47 @. Sd 
Caleutta cow, # th— Pepper ...-l4\@. 1 

Slaughter . .124@. 18 Starch. 

Dead green .. @. 10hi + 51 » 
B. Ayres, dry .23 @. 24 banca - : “Ss 2 5 
Rio Grande 40. Binur. oa’ a , 
Western, dry .16 @. 18 Potato, Wb. ..4@. 4] 

Wet «22+ -9@. 10 Sugar. 

Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 |Cuba Muscovado 





Honey. | Kr iir to gd ref i 5 

y |} Prime refining 5)¢@ 

Northern— : | ¢ entrifugal .5:4 , 
Box,#b .. 16 @ | Refined, cube 1 ( 
Strained, ¥ B16 @. 2 Powdered... @ P 

Hops. Granulated .. @ 64 
1884,...+2+.16 @. 22 Coffee crush . 44g ( 
Leather. Tallow. 

> : oh fle al 

Sole, B. Ayres . 23 @. 25 | Rendered, ¥ Cle. ot 
Common , .22 @, 23)/Grease sss. s ° 
Oak ..645+ @ s | Teas. 

Upper, in rough |Formosas . . .32 @. 65 
Hemlock ,. .21 @. Gunpowder, tb 2 a. 45 
Oak .....2@. 8 In 7 = wm a 

Pee mperial ...20@. 45 

Calf skins, ¥ h— enon « eee el? a - 35 
Rough ooo oA @. B2/y oung Hyson . 18 @. 35 
Finished . .60 @. 85 |Hyson Skin , .10 @. 25 
French. «120 @ 200 | Souen ng...18@. 55 

Lime. Oolong ....15 @. 55 
Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 |Y®Pan. +++ .16@. 40 
Amoys ....20 @. 28 

Lumber. . 


Tobacco. 


25 00 a60 00 7 
Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
a 14 


Pine, clear 














CoarseNo.5 17 00 @is 00 
Refuse . .1300 a@i500 | Common , .k 4 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @18 00 | Medium ...16@ 20 
Spruce— ; Fin eee. BO. @ 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1250 @1300 | Selections. .40 q@ 50 
Refuse . .1000 @lz09 | Seconds... 10 @. if 
Hemlock boards if Fil ers «+» .5h@. 7h 
Nos. 1 & 2. 1000 @12 50 ilavana seed 24 @. 50 
Refuse. . .9 00 @ 950 | Leat—Choice lig. 13 
Flooring boards— Good Westernl0 @. 12 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 Com’n & med. 8 @, 10 
Refuse . .2000 @22 00 Lugs .....6@ 9 
Clapboards— Havana .., +75 @ 125 
Extra pine 4000 @55 00 Yara .... .6244 74 
Sap do. . .3300 45000 Wood and Bark. 
- Spruce « © 15.00 G30 00 | potail prices ¥ cord. 
Shingles. . .150 @ 5 00 Sark, emlock10 00 a13 00 
Laths ... .200 @ 250 | Wood, hard... @ 800 
Molasses. SOT «cesses e O70 
New Orleans .35 @. 58 | Wholesale prices # cord. 
Barbadoes,. . .25 @. 2 Bark .... 800 @1000 
Cienfuegos ..18 @ 28 Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
Porto Rico . 22 @. 40 Soft .450 @ 500 
Nails. Wool. 
10d to 60d— - ) sad Pennevivaniia 
9 2 > 22 icklock. . .35 @. 37 
¥ 100 bs. .25 @ 235 | ChoiceXX 34a. 3h 
ou. FineX ., a4 33 
Linseed, Am. 514. 52 Medium. . .33 @. 34 
Crude sperm v2 @. 9% Coarse . 26 @. 2 


Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Extra and XX30 @. 31 
Fine... . 
Medium, , 
Common 

Other Western 
Fine and X .29 @. 30 
Medium. . .31 @. 32 


Do. whale. .61 @. 63 | 
Refined do. .66 @. 68 | 
Sperm, winter %1 @ 101 | 
Do. bleached! 01 @ 1 05 | 
| 


206. 33 
0 @ 32 


+2 @. 26 





Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 63 
Nos.1&2..53 @. 58 
Extra Boston 62 @. 64 

Neatsfoot # gal.65 @. 90 


| Old Metal, Rags, Pa-|pujedentra, ase. an 
per Stock, &c. Superfine , .20 @. 35 

Old Copper,¥ B10 @. 13 No.1 ....14@. 18 
Brass, ¥ tb. , 7 @. 9%} Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
Lead, # bh . .3j@. 34 Fine delaine. .35 @. 37 

| Pewter,¥h .6@. 15 California... 25 


Zinc, @B. . .24@ 3 |Texas..... 
| Se’pIron,cwt. 85 @. 99 Canada pulled . 

Do. light, ewt.50 @. 60 do. combing. . @. 
Cast Iron, cwt. 60 @. 65 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 29 





REMARKS.—There is not 


the general business situation, which may be 


much change to note in 


charac 


terized as one of extreme dulness. Some sanguine 


after 
not, in the nature of 


persons profess to expect a revival of business 


election, but such revival can 


things, be very great. 


There is an active retail demand for coal, and the 
wholesale market is steady. Coffee continues quiet 
| and in moderate demand. ‘Prices of cotton are gradu 
| ally settling down, with a moderate demand from 
manufacturers and a dull speculative market for fu 
| tures. The dry goods market is extremely dull, and 
prices are demoralized. Codfish are in steady de mand 
and rather firmer; hake and haddock are dull and un 
changed; the mackerel season is about over, and re 
| ceipts now will be very small; prices are still very 
low, but are tending upward; pickled herring are 
| scarce and firm, with a good demand. The flour mar- 
et shows very little change, and buyers are still cau 
tious about purchasing in excess of current wants. 
| Corn is very dull and prices are easier; oats are in 
| moderate demand, but with large arrivals, prices are 
weak; sales of rye are contined to small lots, and 
| there is very little barley in this market and no great 
call for that little; shorts and feed are quiet and un 
changed. The hop market is exceptionally dull for 
this season of the year, and with a weaker tone 
abroad, prices here are unsettled. The market for 
hides is quiet and prices remain without much change, 
but with an easier tone. There isa steady but moder 
ate demand for leather, shoe manufacturers being not 
so busy as usual. There is a firmer feeling for all 
kinds of lumber, as many of the mills will shut down 
the first of November. Spruce and hemlock boards 
are a shade higher and have been in better demand. 
Molasses continues very quiet, with no sales of im- 
portance. Linseed oil is in steady demand and prices 
are sustained; lard oil is quiet and weaker; sperm 
and whale oils show no change; petroleum is in 
steady demand and prices here are not greatly affected 
by the fluctuations of the speculative market. The 
pork market sustains a steady demand but there is a 
weaker feeling as to prices; lard also is quiet; beef is 
thout change and in fair request; smoked hams 
ntinue firm and in good demand. There is a firmer 
ne to the sugar market, and prices both of raw and 
fined are quoted higher. The market is firm for 
as, with sales of some 2000 packages of Formosa at 
some advance. Japans are steady, but have been 
quiet 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, (Oct. 2s, 1884.—Cotton quiet and un- 
changed ; middling uplands 9jc; middling New Orleans 
10c. Filour—market dull and sligtly in buyers’ favor; 
No 2 at $2 25@2 75; superfine Western and State $2 60 
4305; common to good at $343 60; good to. choice 
$3 604575; white wheat Western extra 85 4045 75; 
Ohio $3 1045 50; St. Louis $3 1045 60; patent Minne. 
sota $5 50a5%0; Southern at $3 20@5 80. Rye flour 
steady ; superfine $3 4543 90. Corn meal quiet; yellow 
Western $3.43 40; and Brandywine $3 4043 50. Wheat 
—a shade lower and a moderately active dmand; No 2 
spring 82jc; hard No 1 Duluth 8?}e; No 1 Northern at 
Stic; No 3 winter red 81c; No 2 red 854c; No 1 red State 
95c; No 1 white State Ste. Rye steady; No 2 Western 
62hc; No lat 68c. Barley firm; extra No 2 Canada at 
Slic; 6-rowed at 70c. Corn lower and more doing for 
export; No 3 ut 524@53; No 2 at 56@564c; yellow 60c. 
Oats lower and moderately active; No 3 at 30he; No 3 
white 3lc; No 2 at 31ja@3ifc; No 2 white at 32\¢; No 
1 31jc; No 1 white 37c; mixed Western 30@32c; white 
Western 324436jc; white State 33@36jc. Pork firm; 
new mess on the spot at $1675. Beef quiet; Beef 
hams firm at $2050. Tierce beef firm; city extra In- 
dia mess $2224. Cut meats firm; pickled Bellies at 
darie; pickled Shoulders at 6] @7e; middles dull; long 
clear $9 50. Lard lower, closing heavy; Western steam 
on the spot at $7 50@755; city steam at $7 30@7 35; 






refined $7 80@8 40. Butter steady; State at 21 @22c; 
State creamery 30a@31c; Elgin creamery 28@20c; West- 





amply sufficient to the demand, and not enough 
in canoes to have maae takeoase om peiecs, whieh are 


ern 9@30c. Cheese barely steady; Eastern 84@12jc; 
creamery skims 1443c, and Western flat 4g1lc, 


is a little overstocked, and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


1884. 





Chicago, Oct. 28, 1884.—Flour quiet; winter whea 
$3 7544 50; Michigan wheat $3 60a4 25, spring wheat 
$3 50¢4; Minnesota bakers’ €3 75@4 50; Minnesota pa- 
tents $475@5 50; low grades $7@3. Rye Flour $34 
4325 in bbls and $290in sacks. Wheat lower; No2 
Chicago Spring at 73§.473j¢; No 3 do 5vje; No 2 red at 
74) a@75c; No 3 red 65c. Corn easier at 41] a42c. Oats 
easier at 25)@%5je. Rye steady at 62c. “Sarley steady 
at 62c. Pork active at $15 25415 50. Lard In good de- 
mand at 74705. Bulk meats dull; shoulders at $6 25 
a¢. 45; short rib $849 50; short clear $8 4048 50. 


Milwaukee, Oct. 28, 1884.—Flour steady. Wheat 
dull; No 2 Milwaukee 72hc. Corn quiet; rejected 41) 4 


Live PouLtTry.—Receipts & tons, with sales at 104 
lle on mixed lots; 13@ 4c on turkeys 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 
Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 24@5ic ¥ &, or 
$2 508575 # head. 
The arrivals over the Northern railroads amounted 


to nearly 11,000 head, and the butchers were masters 


of the situation, who had the drovers fairly trapped, 


| and they could not be blamed for buying at the lowest 


42hc. Oats steady; No 2 26@26jc; No 2 white ut 27@2be. | 


Rye quiet; No 1 at 52he; No 2 at Sle. t; 
2 spring 56j}c; No 3 spring extra at 464c. Provisions 
Mess Pork at $15 25. Lard—prime steam at 


steady. 
$695. Hogs lower at $4 1544 65. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 28, 1884.—Pork steady; mess at 
#1550. Lard—lower; prime steam at $6 90@6 95 
Bulk meats duli; Shoulders $5574; short rib $¥ 50. 
Bacon steady; shoulders $7; short rib $1050; short 
clear 1150. Hogs quiet; common and light $3 754 
455; packing and butchers’ $4 5045 15. 


REPORT OF THIF 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 5 


At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
For the week including Wednesday, Oct. 29, 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veais 


Iss84 








This week, .. » .2,208 17,971 205 22,462 485 
Last week... + 13,962 448 23,856 447 
One y’rago, Oct. 4 12,485 463 20,837 321 





Horses, . «+s 
CATTLE AND 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine .....4#22 102| Rhodelsiand .— - 
New Hampshire 415 1,721 | Western... 11 6,000 
Vermont + 246 4,720) Camada.... 49 2,324 
Massachusetts . 117 9| Provinces, .. — 1,000 
New York . 50 2,095 —- : 
© 0 0 0 « 2,208 17,971 


Total ..ceerercees 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 





Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 779 «93,607 | Eastern... .508 1,391 
Lowell .» 243 6,883 | Boston & Maine — 
Bos.& Albany 525 6,000 | On foot & boats 155 
N.Y.&N.E _ — _ 


Total ..-. 0 0 2.208 17,971 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 











Barley quiet; No | 


SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
F. H. Coolidge & Son . 1 1v 
Glines & Weston. ... 16 
H.C. Friend. ....-. 21 1 
PF. Manger 2. sc eee i4 
S. Ricker [av we em ll 
W.W. Ge «cc vces 4 5 
Morse & Flint ..... 20 102 
Ate ere ee ee 16 
J.G. Littlefield. .... $2 
| P. W. Thompson & Son 1s 1 
Libby & Merrill °° 53 22 
H.J.Fog@ .sceser 21 ” 
Libby &50n ...see st 10 
Libby & Hight..... 1? 
S. H. Wardwell .... 10 
G. theynolds eeese 15 
New Hampshire— 
(ij. Goldsmith ... 4. 22 7 
I. B. Sargent & Co... l 13 iv i) 
H. A. Wilcox .. 2s + 2 140 Ss 
Tole Bros . 1. eese- 4 
Cc. Philbrook . .. «+> 11 
J.O. Sanborn... 6. 78 
J.C. Marshall .. + «+ ) 
C. @. MWichols «ses. lz 
Geo. Hilliard... 6... lf 
J. Y. Keazer. « «ess 
Perkins & Davis 
Whitton Bros o-° 
Aldrich & Johnson... 4 ( i 
S. F. Rossit oe ee 1 
r. J. Courser ce eee i i 4 
Breck & Wood..... oD 0 4 
Kk. F. Adden ... ee } ) ) ‘ 
J.B. Gordon. . se 6 : Os 4 
Dow & Moulton eee 7 1! 4 ‘ 
W. Meloy oe eevee 8 l 
J. QO. Smith oes 6s 144 
Vermont— 
W. Ricker ....se- 8 2 ; 
Hall & Seaver .. «ss. 20 s 2 10 
Sargent & burner ... 4 ‘ Is 
5S. Kimball . eee 0 8 26 
Wm. Mears ..s 22. 4 
A.B. Edwards. ...-. 10 17 ls 4 
C. H. Kidder ....-. 2 ) 
Capt. Armstrong... « 10 
A. Worthen ... ee 22 
J.M. Dyer... eecee Ss 
G. H. Sprigg. . + ee 4 4 8 
BR. PF. Pollard. «sss t 2 
J. Engrem .. +. eee 4 
A. Williamson .. «66s 1 s 
W.G. Townsend. ... si 
M.G. Flanders. .... 12 
bb. W. Biddle. ....-. l4 
H. V. Whipple... .. ¥ 
Piper & Pond ...4 «+s 0 ‘ | 
Britton & Savage eee 23 125 
M. P. Whalen . 158 
H.N.Jemne ..ese- l 30 
G. E. Moody. . «2. 19 ‘ 110 
C. P. Burke ...22-. 6 6 ot) 4 
CLA 104 
M. Gilfi 5 236 l 
Stocker ° ° l4 2 tid 
A. Praseer «ce cenes ] 
Ss. M. Davi ° ] 
N. AK. Cs npbe 2 “ 
P. ©. Leonard os 
H. Hi ck e 8 1¢ 
J. Counter . 2... 2s. 8 
b.S8. Hastings... .-. 8 i2 
P. B. Graves. «ene v7 
Pr. KR. Plummer. « «+ ms 
sinith & Aldrich . OS l 
it. W. Tinker. . «cece 26 60 
J. B. Remick eee ee 
faylor & Harpin.... 15 $ 65 4 
Massachusetts— 
J.S.Henry. «+ eee 26 65 
Geo. H. Day «cece 
Scattering . . «++ ss. VV 
New York— 
O.€. Robinson, .... f 
L. Morse eevee ees 87 
1.S.Amfden.,..... 16 
D. MeCarthy . . «ses 
B. Hurlbert ... 66s 17 340 2 
Ge. WW. WeMSe cet ee Oy 
D. Fisher . «cs 0s , 7 15s i 
J. Marley .sccevos On l 
W. Fisher eee 188 
J.K. Fulton .. sce it 
K.J. Bannon ....-. 14 
G. P. Flack & Son 11 
H.G. Clements .... Ot 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson . st 
A.N. Monroe eee £54 ’ 
Hollis & Co. . . we ee VOU 
J. F. Stetson & Kames , 44 
Farrell & McFlynn.. . 1 
E. Farrell .. 20006 400 
Canada-— 
Hathaway & Jackson. 
O.RRE ce wees 
C. H. Potter see 
B.S. Hastings ..... USO 
S. Howes Se) Wis ob wk as 100 
G. Mooney... 6 6 6 200) 
F.M. Moree «st ccecs 00 
F. Gosselin ...... 14s 
D. McCracken .. 5. 200 
Provinces 
E. A. Hollis .. eee 1000 
ForRnIGN TRAD! rhe Liverpool market is glutted 
with cattle and dressed beef Cattle quoted at ¢ 6jd 
and dressed beef at 4?d and nearly the lowest noticed 
the past year At present prices, there is poor encour 
agement for shipments For the week the shipments 
are 722 cattle, 255 sheep, 1720 yrs. of beef rhe steam 
er Kansas per Liverpool, 70 cattle, by A. Hathaway; 
idMeattle by A Monroe. Steamer Durham City for 
London, 74 cattle, by J. O’ Brine; 74 cattle, 255 alec D, 
A. N. Monroe. Steamer Iona for Liverpool, 45 cat 
tle, by J. A. Hathaway. Steamer Scandi: 
107 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 212 catt 





A. N. Monroe 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. 





Good oxen $8 00 @ 9 50 Second qual. . $5 00 4@6 00 
Fair to good 7 00 @ 7 50 Third quality . 400 @4 5¢ 
Few pairs premium bullocks + + © « 81000410 2 
Union Market, Watertown. Tuesday, Oct. 2s 
rhere has been a large delegation of cattle this week 
from the New England States, larger than any other 
week of the season Jeulers were not backward in 
naking the following statement to the effect that 
butchers need not expect many cattle at market on 
election day next week rhe excitemen: of the coming 
election is sufficient to keep drovers at home next 
Tuesday, where they belong, and they insisted upon 
butehers buying two week’s supply; at all events the 
cattle seemed to change hands, and a light run will, in 
all probability, be marketed next Tuesday Price 
remain strong on fancy grades; the best qualities are 
in demand. The market is a shade easier on common 
grades; just a fraction only rhe best cattle noticed 
were a pair of Herefords, brought to market by Gil 
fillan & Blanchard There was last week a fancy pair 
of the same kind of stock sold from the same yard 


but the prir offered by the above tirm were y 
good judges to be a grain the best 
six-year-olds, and fatted by Wm 
Vermont 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 

Nine three-year-old weighing 1055 
sold at 4he live, by A. Williamson. 

Iwo oxen weighing 3000 ths at dic, by Cay 
strong 


Forty-eight 


thought by 
weighing 4800 the, 
Roy of West Barnet, 


steers, 
\rm 
Western 


steers, weighing 1350 the were 








sold at 64c; 16 do, av 1250 ths a s¢; 62 do, av 1340 ths 
at 6)c; 36 do, av 1350 ths at 64e, by Hathaway & Jack 
son. 

Sales of 2 yearling bulls at $12 50 per head, by L. 
Morse. 

Sales of 2 oxen, weighing 3700 ths at 6le live - 2 do 
av 1350 ths at 6c live weight, by S. F. Rossiter : 

Sales of 9 oxen, av 1600 ths at 4c live: 1 at 4h ; 1 at 


3hc that averaged 1400 ths, by J. Engrem 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra. . $6 624.47 00 
Good nd 6 12446 37) 
A few 


Light to fair $5 624a@6 00 
Slim. .... 500 @5 3?) 
ots of premium steerscost. . . .—— @7 25 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 28 and 29 

rhe marked feature at the Boston & Albany stock 
yards was the slimness of sales, The supply, which 
was uncommonly light, did not, as is sometimes the 
case, improve the tone of the market. Butchers were 
rather indifferent in making their purchases, which 
could hardly be accounted for, unless they had availed 
themselves of the large northern supply, very early on 
Tue sday morning. There was the usual variety of 
grades in the hands of those who bought at Albany. 
Prices rule steady on ail grades represented; $5 35 was 
the lowest sale we noticed, but there were some offered 
that would not command over 5c ® th. Fancy cattle 
went at full prices, and 7@7}c obtained. : 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 


Ten steers that ave raged 1225 ths were sold at $5 80; 
5 do av. 1230 tbs at 6c; 6 do av. 1170 ths at 85 60; & do 
av. 1190 ths at 85 65, by Stetson & Eames. 

Eleven steers that averaged 1050 ths were sold at 

5 35; 9 do av. 1250 the at #6 20; 6 do av. 1200 ths at 61« 
by Farrell & McFlynn. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEE AND STURE. 
AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—W orking Oxen ¥ pair foom 


$75.@100 to $1108175; milch cows and calves rom $25 | 


- any Ey $40 to $50; farrow cows 
ngs $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to 830; three-years 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 2ha7\c ¥ bh. Fancy mileh 

A 4 ,a7} Fancy milch 


The stock from this State was a mixture of beef and 


$18 to $30; year- | 


store; only a few pair of working oxen, and a share of | 


these we re in the hands of speculators. 
en weighing 2800 ths the pair at 54c, by 
son & Son. 


Sales of 4 ox 
a. We Py 


Sales of 6 oxen average 1410 ths at 5h 


live; 1 odd ox girthing 6 ft 6in, for S48, bt ibt 
Co. Sales of 4 heifers for $115, av 5c, by Su Werk 
well. Sales of 1 pair of oxen weighing 3010 ths 


by J. H. Fogg. 


Late arrivals and sales of cattle at Bri r 
Wednexday.—There were no cattle rc ren + py the 
West this morning. The demand for milch cows was 
fair, particularly on best grades. Sales of 3 two-ye ar 
old steers noticed that weighed 2150 ths at e, | 
H.C. Friend. Sales of 18 Western steers 
ths at $6 15; = do av 1390 ths at $6 20; 
at $6 80; 15 do av 1200 ths at 53c; 18 do ay 2 th 
$6 35, by A. N. Monroe. Sales of new muileh oe 
from $35 450; 2 at 845 each; 2 at $35 each; 1 for $60. 
1 for $50, by J. 8. Henry. Sales of a lot of new 1 
cows from 35470, by Breck & Wood. Sales of milch 
cows from $25 465, according to quality by Aldrich & 
Johnson. Sales noticed of 2 very nice new milch cows 
at $73 and 360, by A. Williamson. One new milech 
cow at $40; 1 at $44; 1 at $50, by Piper & Pond. One 
pair of working oxen gth 6 ft 6 in weighing 2700 the, at 
$115; 3 springers at $32 50 each; 1 pr steer calves 86 
per head, by I. B. Sargent. 

New Mitcn Cows, ANp Sp — Sale 
noticed of 3 springers at $38, $38 and ose, . ew 
Thompson & Son. Three nice springers fours coke for 
$175, and 1 for $53, by Libby & Merrill. Sales of 7 old 
farrow cows at $13 per head. Sales of 1 springer $40: 
1 new milch cow at $55, by J. H. Fogg. The trade 
was very fair this morning. ’. 

VEAL CALves.—Receipts are light a 
good; sales of 15 head for @80. or be per Demand 
110 ths at 7c, by Libby & Merrill. i : 


Srore Pigs anp FAT HoGs.—The 
was dull; some seven weeks old Yorkshines sacr Pl 


at $2 50 per head. Fat h at 6) 46, 
as Adan ogs at 64G6jce D W on North 


18 do av 1449 ths 


ut Sic, | 


8e live, by | 
average 1360 | 


milch | 


| they were good flocks. 
| that averaged 53 ths at 44c; a lot of 114 head of sheep 


possible rate. It is a privilege that business men im 
prove and use, the making low bids, which is habitual 
with rhis morning they verily did bid low, 
*k to their bids. For the same quality of she p 
that they paid 5c last week, they bought for 44@4}e, and 
100 sheep and lambs were sold 





and lambs that averaged 53 ths at 4)c by Stocker Bros. 
A lot of 238 head that averaged 80 the were sold at 4ic 
by Gitillan & Blanchard A lot of 171 sheep and 
lambs that averaged 85 ths at 4f/c by S. M. Davie 4 
lot of 112 head mostly sheep, weighing 10,360 the at 31: 


by A. Frazier. A lot of 58 head, mostly lambs, ay 
ths at 4jc, by P. C. Leonard. Sales noticed as jow a 
ole 

2jc. 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 
Brighton hides, 7} @7\; countrydo, heavy 47, light 
a6); cow hides,—a@é6\c #; calf skins loalk 
Tallow—Brighton, 54 @6)c; country, i4c. West 
ern fat hogs, Sia6\c WB; Store pigs, 5alle at reta 
sucking pigs #1.5045.00 ea; Northern dressed hoge 


6,a@6jc. Sheep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 50a75c ea 
Lamb skins 50485 

GENERAL REMARKS The talk at market wa 
chiefly on the buying and selling of ve ck “ 
need only state that next Tuesday is election da 
of course business men are pot generally bashi 
expressing their sentiments, even in a catth 
We did hear of sales being made as high 
dressed weight, on one solitary pair of cattle; 
were Herefords, without a blemish, fat, and a 
as silk rhe bulk of the country cattle we 
from 44@6c live weight, on Northern stock The 


market has certain with a remarkable de 





prices of jalcon medium to common grades 
on best flocks I e¢ who had Northern hog 
not prepared to sell at he decline, but such was t 
preciation of the hog marke Veal caly he 
teady prices, as previo j ed There wa 
supply of milch cows put u he market, wi 
demand. Live poultry arr i freely, and a dec 
le was effected 


CATTLE MARKETS, 





























































Chicago, (ict. 27, 1884 Hogs mar ¥ 
mixed packing grades, $4 2544 50; he 
shipping, #4 6044 6 light bacon er " 
Cattle market fairly active; native " a 
lower, €446 25 for inferior to choice steers: t) 
Texans steady, $3 1544 25 Sheep market weak 
Western sheep, $343 15; natives, & 442 
Oct. 28 llogs market Se lower; rough packin 
grades, #4 1044 50; heavy packing and shi ping, @4¢ 
#00; | bacon grades, $4 000450; ski 
wrasse “425. Catth market l0c lower; ex; 
grades, $6 2546 75; good to choice sl ipping, $5 
610; mon to fair, $4 104540; Montana, 24 
Colorado, $4 4; Wyoming, $4 1544 75 Texans, $ 
Sheep— market steady; common to fair, &2 10a 
medium to good, 23 5044 25; Texans, #245 50 
BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 
t ‘on, October 27, lka4 
The transa a f eck | e been a fair av 
eruge ut a ‘ ! yers and sellers 
ure lift M anufacturers are in ne 
pre g wa have been somewhat 
disturbed Tutlure olders of wool are cure 
ful \ ‘ 1 , especially as there 
| ¢ ut present prices tis af 
wale > the extent of 2.000.000 ff } 
‘ wa neidered a large busine 
“ euves thre il ipre . } 
k and t) ale ot w 
we iV had to rt 
Dhere very little change i I 
may t nsidered yimit k 
nad market n ‘ 
ed, t } es of wool are + " t 
holders resist any furthe 
most desi je lots of M ’ evces ay 
held tor higher prices, and lat 1 
ent The available supply of g Lund XX we 
on the market is smatier than mar ind seo 
buye have become convinced ot 
through the market the } week, A 
r Michigan wool is 2 ind ale 
thacde er the lig 
on the mark is held at 3 pward Ohio XX 
feed ive n | un ! ‘ tc, and f 
stl wou Ty ing r tl u tl pre 
t ft marke he ntof \X 
ing att lig yn part sma Holders 
‘ it x iXX fleece 
Ww a v 
ley i f ‘ » t iva 
east ~ “ Ant 
eason ‘ 
Cou g i es i 
bu hae bu Ss PY \T 4 
M igan de ue ‘ ne © leluine at 
7c, and fine an N 1 < g trot to wwe wn 
In Kent a ad nwa ' ig hothing ha 
” na ! } a“ I i im 
The | i inwashed w has been light, a 
pr ws el u i Sat 
The ' juir 1 ‘ iw t 
marke i i | hie * 
orth ! ! . 
Dhie ‘ ny ed w ia I he 
‘ 1 1 ice fora ng «, an nt y 
Vy 75,404 for the week Prices remain sbout t 
t Ag 1 Western super has been s it 
d good and ry choice kLastern and Maine 
th The latter is an extreme price for taney lots 
Sales of the week have been as tollows, amx 
n all to 2,005,400 Ibs foreign and domestic 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales j 
,000 tbs AX and above, part at 36c; 10,000 ths XX 
bove at 36c; 16,500 tbs AX and above at hxc 
ths XX at S44 77,000 ths XX at 34e; 25,000 f \ 
id above at 0,000 tbs AX at 35¢ 17,000 | \ 
ind XX at ; 45,000 ths X at Sic 000 XX 
se; and 10,000 the X at c¥ tt 
Michigan Fleeces—The sales } l 1 44,000 ff 
it 30c & tt 
Other Fleeces—1 ales in ke 4,500 ths v 
grades of fleeces fr to i7c # tt 
Combing and Delaine Flee “ Sane 
0 Ibs fine O delaine at 37¢ 
ing at 36 1 combi 
fine Ohi ela it sfc; Suv tt wine 
»,000 tt I i -M 
tine a ‘ 00 ths ivy delaine a ‘ h \ 
combing ~ W tbs low 1 gat 
nM) Tt nwashe ng a crn 
texas Wo The i in ‘ ths a 
10,000 Tt t O00 Ths fall at 13 cf 
lerritor Wo lhe sales include 000 ft t 
m4 ( t ’ 6,000 tbs mnvedium: at vw 
000 ths at Maze 000 ths at 17e; IS,0CO tt 
9000 ths at 1S $M ths Mottana at 2 ia 
000 Ibs Montana at 22 tc # th 
Unwashed aud Unmerchar ble Fleece 1) 
icclude »,U00 Ths a bs a y 
t 18,000 ths at 2 ; 11,700 ths at 24e; 5S, ' 
Is jc, 2000 Ibs Kansas at lec; and 17,000 fh 
vate term 
California Wool—The sales in ad OO Ths sy 
t 20a25e; 85,000 ths spring at Is Cc; and 30.0 
spring at a2ve # tt 
Pulled Wool—The sate nelude 45,0 ths suy 
»a35c , 1000 ths super at ‘ 000 Tbs dead wool a ‘ 
WO tbs No la fc, SOOO T \ na 0 ths California 
on private terms 
Scoured W The sales include 10,000 ths at 44 
10,000 ths at 23.448 ths me ‘ i 1 
at 30a45¢c; 62,000 ths a rhe bs aut Wad 
000 ths a bar 1K) Th ud c ‘ ye tt 
at S4c; 1000 the at 22 ind 1000 Ths a i wit 
rub Washed, Noiis, and sundric i les ime 
8000 the Ne at 16a 0) the tub w ed at 
»O0 ths tu Washed at Loc, 1000 ths bucks and tag ‘ 
15 a lsc 000 Tbs eks at 1 5000 ths tugs at 10a 
and #000 tbs sundries at Su loc # hi 
Foreign Wovui— The es Include 27,000 the Austra 
at 37¢; 40,000 ft \u ilia at te tne ni 0) tt Me 
iterranean Carpe at var * prices, as to qual 
Shippi / t 
FISH MARKET. 
faloucester, © Iss4 The me of bu 
tnsacted in this mark © week been hirg 
‘ it? t responding 
week of la ur i ‘ hi mipar 
son ends, as prices t iy f kin ft cure i ire 
much lower, w ce macke It ye yal ne 
fla-t year’s prices Phe last fs! h 
rimmed, ou t pickle, were at Bs 2 ; pe 
nel it t el to ! Inspected s! 
B15 0, and gz ¢ | irrel for No 1s, 2 
Last sales of Bay ? per bl, out of pic 
t inspected at $16, S11, and $Y per bbl s 
fresh herring have been made at # 
Fresh tish have been in fair supply at tt 
| ‘ Fresh pollock, round, 40« per 
re | i) tur white and 6c for ¢g 
vifish Zhe | th Phe salt tish marke 
heater hunge t the follow 
(ieorges Ifish, $4 504575 per q'lf 
25 for small; new Western Bank, ¢ 
suiore cod 7400 and 83.00; buy 
and $35 25 pe jtl; Cusk 74, ha k # 
pollock $15 75 2 
moked halibut lzh« boneless and 
fish, 3} jc per i caled herring lialt j 
smoked alewives S0c per 100 ilmon 314 pe I 
ern round herring, #3‘00475; Nova Scotia 
$1 50; Labrador do, 3 », hew shore do, ® 
pickled codtish, @5; haddock #17 codtish 
and sounds $10 50, and alewives # per bl 





Financial Ruatters. 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING } RICES 





WEDNESDAY, Oct 1, lned 
U.S. Pacific 6s, 1805 es ’ ee ° ° 12; 
~ Se 29 60 00a e se 0 088 Oe Ss 11 
7 ts coe eee ere rere eee sr ee se 12h 
Mies eevevee eeoere ees eens 100° 
Dist. of Columbia 3.66s ° ov 
Boston & Albany R. R. 7 120 
Boston & Lowell R. Izi4 
Boston & Maine R. R. 7 1 
it 


BGO speseovecvvecccveces I 


Kastern RK 


Hartford & Erie R.R.78 ....cescvers if 
New York & New England R. K. 74... . " 
Rutland KR. KR.68 .. cee ee 
Boston Water Power Co 

Boston Land Company . ses eee ° 
Boston Gas Light Co . . eeee s ° eS 
De ED Wilds so ee a eee se 0 8 BY) 
Boston & Albany R. RK... ., ‘ ‘ . 4 
boston & Lowell R.R. ww. ee ee ' 
boston & Maine R.R. ... ee ee se eee be 


boston & Providence R. KR... ..... 1h 
Cheshire KR. K. pref. A 
Concord RK. K 


Connecticut River R. RK : e ; ; ; ; ; ’ es : lf 


Eastern BR... ..0es08 

Fitchburg R. RK. . 4a 6e ee — -_ 108 

Manchester & Lawrence R. KR. ........ és 

Maine Central R.K wile a 2-8 2 : he 
Nashua & Lowell R. KR... . . oi. te ooo 14 

New York & New England R.R. ..., — Te 

Northern R. KR... .. Shee s as oe « 116) 
Norwich & Worcester KR. R.......06e060. 164) 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R.. ..... 6 


Old Colony R. RK... . eee coe ° - 1 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R........ 1) 


DPCP CCOME css cs ceceeseces 2 
Union Pacific R. R. . . . 6008s 668 68s mb 
Vermont & Canada R.R...... cee 19 
Vermont & MassachusettsR.R.. .....66 127 
Worcester & Nashua R.R oe 60 





WE DO NOT CLAIM 





that Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA ) 
thing, but the fact thaton the purity and 
vitality of the blood depend the vigor and 
health of the whole system, and that disease 
of various kinds is often only th n that 
nature is trying to remove the disturbing 
cause, we are naturally led to the conclusion 
thataremedy that gives life and vigor to 
the blood, eradicates scrofula and other im: 


purities from it, as Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA 
undoubtedly does, must be the means of pre- 
Venting many diseases that would occur 
without its use; hence the field of its useful- 
hess is quite an extended one, and we are 
warranted in recommending it for all de 
rangements of the svstem which are caused 
by an unnatural state of the blood. 


Why Suffer with Salt-Rheum ? 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Gentlemen.-I was a great sufferer from 
Salt-Rheum on my limbs, for a dozen years 
revious to the summer of 1876, at which 
ime I was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
The skin would become dry, chap, crack 
open, bleed and itch intensely, so that I 
could not help scratching, which of course 
made them worse. At the time I com. 
menced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla (in the 
Summer of 1876) they were so bad that they 
Gischarged, and I was obliged to keep them 
bandaged with linen cloths. The skin was 
drawn so tight by the heat of the disease 
thatirl stocned over they would crack open 
and actually bring tears Into my eyes. The 
first bottle benefited me so much that I com 
tinued taking it till I was cured 1 used one 

x Of Hood's Olive Ointment, to relieve the 
itching. Hoping many others may learn the 
value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and receive ag 
much benefit as I have, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
iis. 8. 8. MOODY, 
No. 75 Broadway. 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 15, 1878. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $& 
by C. 1. HOOD & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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New England Harter, 
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Mass 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


idvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line, 


Fach subsequent insertion, 8 o 
Rusiness Notices, first “ — 2. 7 ao 
Fach subsequent “ 196 «+ & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ “* 


\ 


\vertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
\dvertisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
onpareil measure. 
insient advertising must be prepaid. 
inserted without extra charge. 
vlvertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
al terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
above net prices for all advertising less 


ae The are 


$100 In Amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
»wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 


t collections in the following Counties in 
7 


Engiand :— 
W. NYE, « 6 © © © © © © »e WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
W. CHEEVER, .. « « « «ADDISON and Ru1 

LAND Cos., VT 
ICHARDSON, . . . FRANKLIN and 
LAMOILLE Cos., VT. 


» PENOBSCOT and 
AROoSTOOK Cos., 


Kk BARNES, .« « « « «MIDDLESEX Co., 
TEVENS,. ececsee 


W. WINGATE, « oe 2 
ME. 
Ms. 


rs are requested to forward their subscrip- 
vithout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
r label will always show how far they have 


adel 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

bscribers who pay not less than one year 
we, Will also receive, in connection 

ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 


THE POULTRY POST, 


New 


nthly numbers ot 


} 


itly illustrated, 


voted to the poultry interest. 


P 


hl 


entirely 


s¢ is not an advertising sheet, but a 


ation, containing in each issue 


mns of just such practical in- | 


breeding, rearing, feeding 


« of poultry, as is needed by 


r, and it will be furnished 


sbove terms, without fur- 


be sent, o1 


also 


ul i subscribers. 


s, any subscriber now upon our list, who 


ne year in advance from 
the | 


Post, | 


mont A, will 


Poultry 


receive 
ve monthly numbers of the 


irt} 


further charge. » obliged to make | 


> sudscripuions 


ite, thus avoiding 


those of the 


ooks, or 





} guaranteed. 











and thoroughly practical | 


CANADIAN CHEESE.- The 
cheese to Europe from Montreal, continue to 
run ahead of those from New York. 
Montreal Gazette, in commenting on the for- 
: “The 


shipments of 


eign cheese trade of the Dominion says 


a more important factor in the cheese trade of | 
the world. 
averages American article, 


inasmuch as not more than two or three 


higher than the 


per 


are considerable quantities 
New York. 


escape factorymen, as with the exercise of a 


always olfering in 


This is a point which should not 








reasonable amount 


their favor. 


method of doing business 


can be made to tell still more in 
But the Canadian 
does not present such a favorable comparison. 
The 
produced so much evil, has been followed 
this seasoh to the manifest of 


pernicious contract system, which has 


injury 


many members of the trade are matters for 
regret.” 


THE GENESIS OF 


The exact date of the invention of sugar 
says the American Druggist, lost in the 
mist of fable. However, sugar is said to have 
been known to the ] 


SUGAR. 
is 


Chinese three thousand 
years ago, and there is not much doubt but 
that the manufacture of the article was carried 
on under the Tsin dynasty two hundre 
b. C. A strong claim for priority has been 
made for India. Probably the Hindoos 
learned the art from the Chinese, and from 
India the knowledge was carried west. 
Three hundred and twenty years B. © 
Alexander sent Nearchus with a large fleet 
down the Indus to explore the adjacent coun- 
tries. When that officer returned from his 


* 





| 





| Bet and other ELecrric 
| thirty 
| nervous debility, k 


} neural 


expedition, he brought to Greece an account 


of honey (sugar) which the Asiatics made 
from cane, without any assistance from bees. 


This was the earliest idea the western nations 
had of sugar, the Jews, Egyptians, Bab) lon- 
ians and Greeks knowing nothing of its use. 
As late as D. 150, sugar was prescribed 
by Galen, the famous physician, as a medi- 
eine. 

During the wars of the Roses, about 1454, 
Margaret Paston, wife of a wealthy gentleman 
of Norfolk, wrote to her husband, begging 
that he would ‘‘vouchsafe” to her a 
pound of sugar. As late as the 1700, 
all England consumed only million 
pounds in the course of a year, but since the 
consumption has greatly increased, twenty 
million bundred weight now being 
the English people. The proce 
sugar was not known in England, 


send 
year 
twenty 


used by 
ss of refining 


pre vious to 


1659. That was probably an inventiou of the 
Arabs. A Venctian merchant learned the 
secret from the Saracens of Sicily, and sold 


the art for one hundred crowns. 
Young Men !— Read This. 
Tue Vorrate Bett Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
offer to send their celebrated EL.ecrro-VoLrTau 


APPLIANCES On trial for 
gand old, afflicted with 

vitality and manhood, 
kindred troubles. Also tor rheumatism, 
gia, paralysis, and many other diseases. 
Complete restoration to health, vigor, and manhood 
No risk is incurred as thirty days’ 

‘ 


days to men, youn 
ss of 


and all 
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ENG LAND 


The | Place in the neighborhood where they « 


state of affairs in Canada is yearly becoming | which the cattle feed, for agriculture in such 


The quality of Canadian cheese | 


cent of our products are skims, whereas there | 


of care in manufacture it | 


the | 
trade, and the petty jealousy that actuates too | 


| 


|! land ; he single drives his cattle to it, know- 
ing that they will stray but little from the only 
can 
quench their thirst. 
No man will attempt to ‘‘enter” a home- 
stead on any of the Government ground on 


localities is impossible without i irrigation, and 
| where can any farmer or association of farm- 
ers dig irrigation ditches unless there is some 
| source from which to lead water ? 
Occasionally a lone emigrant has entered a 
quarter section near a good spring or brook, 
and begun in good faith to make his i improve- 
ments, trusting that the Government would 
| keep its faith and protect him against intrud- 
| ers; but the presence of such a settler, or of 
several such persons, does not change in the 
least the plans of any cattle company who 
may afterward think the locality a good one 
for a ranch. The remaining land through 
which the water flows is taken in the manner 
already described, the cattle are driven in, 
and as the settler’s farm is not fenced, it is 
soon destroyed. If the injured man com- 
plains, the cattle king, if a good-natured fel- 
low, may pay him something for his claim and 
| advise him to leave. More frequently, how- 
the wretch is left to the tender mercies 
| of the cowboys, and if he has any temper le 
is likely to soon need only ground enough for 
la grave. 





ever, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. | 
The College Farm, and the Year’s Work on 
the Farm. | 
The year on the College farm, ending with 
a bountiful harvest for 1884, has been a very 
fruitful and pr ‘osperous one, and the result of 
the year’s work must be gratifying to Farmer 
Wright, and his annual report can scarce sly 
fail to gratify the Board of Trustees, as well. 
The work on the farm is conducted on very 
different principles from what it was formerly. 
All the farm operations now aim to secure re- 


sults that will not involve the State in debt. | 


| There is no outside show or ostentation in the | 


The finance in farm | 


methods now adopted. 


| accounts is being looked upon as the most im- 


portant item, and all the farm management 
now tends to secure the best financial results 
in the first place, and the improvement of the 
farm is of course understood or expected to 
result from good cultivation and judicious 
management. There is no work daily done 
mere ly to ke 2c Pp up ap pe arances among visitor $s 
of the Colle ze 

Whether this is the right method for carry- 
ing on an Exhibition Farm with the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts behind it, is a matter 
for debate; but certain it is that crepe on the 
farm are now raised for profit, and fields are 
now cultivated to increase fertility for 
the oxen are used for the ordina- 


their 
next «¢ rop ; 


ry farm work, instead of horses; farm hands 
are ¢ mployed imstead of students, and all the 
general operations of the farm are now con- 


ducted more as the common intelligent farmer 
without a College education would carry on 
his own farm for the pecuniary returns of the 
soil. 


The horned stock 


| er 








They are delivered to taxidermists, who sell 
the prepared skins at ten or eleven cents 
each. From a single locality on Long Island, 
one man, who buys from the local gunners, 
sent in during the week ending July 26th, 
over $300 worth of birds. As the prepared 
skins sell, as stated, for about ten cents each, 
the number of birds must have been consid- 
erably over 3000, and the total destruction 
was probably at least one-half greater. The 
same man has sent, during this season, from 
the early spring until the present time, an av- 
erage of 300 birds a day, to a William-street 
taxide ‘rmist, 200 a day to a Bleecker-street 
man, and 100 to 150 per day to a dealer in 
New Jersey; or an average of betwen 600 
aid 700 birds daily for a period of four 
months, making a total of not far from 70,000 
birds in all. ‘This, be it remembered, is from 
one single village on Long Island. It should 
be added, that besides these birds sent to the 
dealers, this same individual sends in a vast 
quantity of snipe to the New York markets. 

Of all the cases which have come under our 
notice since we first set on foot inquiries in re- 
gard to this subject this is the most appalling, 
but there are others that are only less so. A 
father and two sons shot for three weeks near 
Rockaway, and made over 2000 skins; there 
is a man at Sag Harbor, and another at Shelt- 
Island who are preparing skins; a man 
near Bath does the same. 

The evil to which we are calling attention 
is not, however, confined to any one section 
of the country. The water birds, perhaps 
because they are larger than our insectivorous 
birds, seem to be quite as eagerly sought after 
‘as the land birds, and are shot literally by 
myriads. The dealers complain that there 
are ‘‘no sea-swallows now.” Strange, is it 
not, that there should be none? The follow- 
ing extract from the Baltimore Sun, may sug- 
gest an explanation of the mystery : 

‘During a recent sailing trip with the Or- 
pheus sailing club of Baltimore to the well- 
san ( ‘obb's Island, the following facts were 
ascertained, and created a very unpleasant 
impression: An enterprising woman from 
New York contracted with a Paris millinery 
firm to deliver during this season 40,000 or 
more skins of birds at forty cents apiece. 
With several taxidermists she was carrying 
out the contract, having engaged young and 
old to kill birds of different kinds, and pay- 
ing them ten cents for each specimen not too 
much mutilated for millinery purposes. The 
plumage of most of the birds to be obtained 
at this island, is plain, but with the assistance 
of a little dye is soon transformed into that of 
the gayly-colored tropical birds. If we con- 
sider that with each old bird killed—and only 
old birds have a suitable plumage—also many 
of the young birds, still unable to take care 
of themselves, are doomed _ to starvation, this 
wholesale slaughter still more in- 
famous and criminal.” 

We happen to know that the above is no 
exaggeration, but is strictly true. Is this not 
a rather alarming state of affairs? On the 
whole, is it not about as bad as what is taking 
place on Long Island? Now what is the 
public, and espec ially the great army of bird- 
overs in the United States, going to do about 


becomes 


are not curried every 
morning with comb and brash; the bulls are | this? What do the farmers and the fisher- 
not fed all the Indian corn meal they wil] | men think of the destruction of their friends 
bear at just such hours of the day, and led | and allies, the birds? It is an easy matter to 
out to drink at just such an hour, morning sit still and do nothing. It will be some 
and night, and allowed to lay on fat on their | trouble to call the attention of one’s friends 
carcasses like stall-fed cattle, standing in | 20d neighbors to the subject, and to urge 
bedding up to their eyes, which was changed each one of them to do what he can to stop 


every day. Neither are eight to a dozen dif- 


this butchery ; some trouble to warn off from 
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In Natick, Oct. 23, by Rev. Dr. Sturgis, A. Goodrich 
Faye, os to Mary Louise, daughter of Hon. E. F. 


Dewin 
In Salem, Oct. 23, by Rev. Dr. Bartol, George W. 
Putnam of Brook! lyn, . Y., to Elizabeth R. Edmonds. 
In Somerville, 22, by Rev. B. K. Russ, Hum. 
phrey L. Soule of Boston to Miss Eunice W. Shedd of 
Somerville, 


In Watertown, Sept. 22, by Rev. A. M. Mr. 
Charles W. Woodward of t 
Pottes . Sgatewe- gk ines = 4 
» Me. 22, 0. W. Folsom, as- 
sisted by Rev J, Oo" Fiske, DD D, Mr. Rdwin 1. Fille. 
bury of Charlestown, Mass. - to Miss Louise T. Plum- 
mer of Bath. 
In Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 22, by Rev. James De 
Normandie, assisted by Rey. Alfred Gooding, Dr. 
James E. ner, U.S. N., to Frances D., daughter 


Gardn 
of the late William 'P. Jones. 
n Newton Centre, Oct. 15, by Rev. C. 8. Stearns, D 
D. ascites by Rev. O. P. Gifford and Rev. E. Braislin, 
Rev. William O. Stearns of Cazenoy ia, N. Y., to Ellen 
M. Abbott, niece of Joshua Ballard. 





DIED. 


In Charlestown, Oct. 10, Mrs. Sophronia Handy, 73 
yrs. 6 mos. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 28, John J. Soley, 76 yrs. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 24, Nancy Pickett, 87 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Dorchester, Oct. 23, John E. Jones, 72 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Glenwood, Mass., Oct. 22, Bushrod W. Pregcott, 
84 yrs. 2 mos. 

In Haverhill, Oct. 20, Mrs. Sophia G. Parker, 80 yrs. 

In Lunenburg, Oct. 14, Mrs. Sybil Easterbrook, 92 
yrs. 1 mo. 

In Lineoln, Oct. 20, E. L. Green, 78 yrs. 1 mo. 

In Malden, Oct. 17, Miss Sally Upham, 74 yrs. 

- Norwood, Oct. 33, Mrs. Abby G. Mosher, 93 yrs. 7 


mo 

In West Roxbury, Oct. 17, Thomas Hunter John- 
ston, 70 yrs. 

In West Somerville, Oct. 19, Carmi D. Chamberlain, 
78 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Providence, R. I., Oct. 19, Rispy, widow of Jarvis 
Smith, 85 yrs. 

In Everett, Oct. 27, Cupt. John E. Brown, 84 yrs. 

In Canton, Oct. 25, Moses Griggs, 78 yrs. 2 nds. 

In Somerville, Oct. 27, James Leighton, 84 yrs. 4 
mos. 

In North Grafton, Oct. 26, Sarah M., wife of the late 
Rev. Gardner Rice, 75 yrs. 

In Hingham, Oct. 28, Miss Meriel Whiton, 80 yrs. 11 
mos. 

* Cambridge Oct. 27, 


Hannah Maria, wife of Wm. 
- Tarbell, 70 yrs. 1 mo. 





Be lersous ordering articles’ advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





ew Advertisements, 
A BOX OF FUN! 


To any reader of this paper who will send 
24 cents in stamps to pay postage, we will 
send F REE our New Agents’ Sample Book 
of Cards with | price list of a hundred styles and 
large premium list. We will also mail you 
& box of goods that would cost more than §1 
atretail. Justsee what this box contains: 1 
pe k Bustle cards, (comic) 1 pack Mind Your 
Business cards, 1 pack Caution cards, 1 pack 
Flirtation cards, T pack Acquaintance card:, 
—— Escort cards, the game of Komical 

100 choice & 
th 















$600.00 in Confe 

Puzzle, the game of Fortune, (very lw 

Tablet, oh es f 
Al 





the Great Triple Priz 
wind Ig dorge onrg dp on. 
1 Deaf and Dumb A Mc 
sheet ‘of F r Magic full « “E 





unand 








‘ » cent stamps if y n. 
u. & C ARD co. “C ENTERBROOK, CONN, 





144 Serap Pictures and 100 Album Paw ouly 
10c. 50 Embossed Cards 10c. J. B. HUSTEI 
Nassau, N. Y. it44 





UCKEYE 


FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Iseasily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in 
the World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over %,000in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Sendfor Circular and Prices, 
giving depth of — 





The ron Turbine Wind- Engine, 


Simplest, Strongest, and Most Durable. 


T. B. EVERETT&CO. 
No. 43 South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

4teop3s8 
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RED DRAGON TEA 


| the BEST and C 
URN 











Farmers’ Directory | trial is allowed. Write them at once tor illustrated | ferent breeds of cattle found in the barn, each | One’s premises every man who carries a gun ; 
lot ty %Gte “er » . ; + | 
~ohi =) ae | pamphlet tree. “bteop4 breed being represented by both male and fe- | Some trouble to go a little out of your way to | 
h | One of the rences between English and | male. Neither are the high prices of the | SP ak to the local game protector, or to write 
The Business Houses whose ersently- sore sed a | American use of language is illustrated in the word | thoroughbred calves raised on the farm, re- him a letter.— Forest and Stream. 
‘ol nO he best and os e nels there i ’ a. . . ° . ee = a 
MRI GIS RONG ERE CES ARE SORE TENANTS OR vine. R n England there is only a grape-vine, | corded in the sales from the farm, as former- 
ity. | every hing else being a creeper except the wood |}. [he barn is not swept and garnished, ‘‘My wife suffered from Rheumatism for 
| Md hop dine. ’ ; 1 >: .. . ° > 2 0 
ready for ladies and gentlemen visitors, each | months. She tried a number of medicines 
AMOS KEYES & Co., The Old and the New. day, and the rich ‘‘barn smell” is stronger | but received little or no benefit. She com- 
COR oa we eo . hain Aa el and more pungent than it used to be years | menced taking Athlophoros three days ago, 
AND DBShERe is You walked the floor, you groaned, you sighed, ago; but this has no special eflect on the and I can sale ly say she has already received 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, a sent such utah pein tacide, i year’s profits, or on the public, unle ss it be to | more sage fit from it than from all the medi- 
Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c | You didn’t want to move or speak. impress scMsitive Visitors with the richness of | cines she had taken before. J. Stephe ns, 
pecgmaecemicr rnp oo Now Pierce's “Pellets” are so mild the College farm, and explain the ‘‘poetry of | Hazel Green, Grant Co., Wis. The univer- 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, So V - oe et by a child. farming.” sal verdict as to Athlophoros is that it cures 
. cla y do their work in painless way, S| ° ‘ ° . a r 
‘ 3. |  L. Keyes. Cas. A, KEYES “pts Pieter dihadie adlled + vinpeevedigly All these things indicate a changed system | where other remedies fail. What an amount 
ESTABLISHED 1856. hus proving what is oft confest in farm management. But whether the | of money might be saved if sufferers would | 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. EREt gente Menas Are Shways: See changes are really advantageous or not to the | go directly for this recognized specific. 
mmission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in A Pew years ago what Is now the great onion | State in accomplishing the mission of the farm | 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, | tract of Chester, in ern Toa ae a and college, let the farmers determine for The orld Abroad 
4 4 as a worthless piece of | ( ~<a it oule : " ; “gy ‘ ’ 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, | },-jn¢ $1000 an acre. Last season on these mead- thems lves. ertain it 1s, that the agricultu- & an, 
Poultry, Dried Appfes, &c. | ows 120,000 bushels of onions were grown, which | ral college farm is no longer a model farm in 
“ | “re sold for mor S195 " his se esr to ontward ons ot progress ¢ } 2at- 
Country Consignments Solicited. | we re old = ae, on : cog This ag respect t D cwar i signs of | rogress and ne 7: SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
28 Rlackstone St., under New England House, | ©!) ae i be even arger. tl a - . ness and the application of science of agricul- PATCHES 
>¢ arge onli racts in the country } rm . | . 
Ww. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAS. 0. BROOKS equally large onion tra “" ture as taught in the college. There is noth- Great Brit 
 } - Every WoMAN IN THE LAND ow t to hersel ing to be noticed in the shape of a relic that : _— psa 
INST RANOE. | and family to take care of her heal When s! nal , j " . éfanc rhe autumnal session of Parliament opened last 
Mit | finds her health tailing, and debility and weakness ea dina che past ever Rave Deen termes et Thursday, the Queen's speech being read by proxy. 
Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. | undermine her strength, her surest a st rem- | farming.” — lhe polish and glitter of the barn fhe document is quite brief, and treats more _par- 
\SH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 edv is Kidney-Wort. It br \ ene and premises have vanished, and the farm | ticularly of General Gordon and the Soudan situa- 
us over Re-Insurance, «+ «+ ss + + $271,818.40 | health, keeps the secretory system in perfect orce operations are now those of the old and tried | tion. Mr. Gladstone gave notice that he should 
in Cash Fund the past year, ». +++ 22,268.97 | yeculates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables | methods that exist everywhere among com- | ®5*. Priverity for the tranchise bill throughout the | 
in Cash Surplus the past yea 18,309, 66 | these important organs to perform tl natural far At f “fog Aig ia session. Mr. Gladstone insisted that redistribution 
AND EVERY oe PAID IN FULL. | functions in thro off the accumulated impu mon farmers. t first thought it would seem | must follow the passage of the franchise bill, and 
Amount at risk, $26, mh ye . 190,632.57 ties of the body. ; }as if the State ought to liberally maintain the | deprecated the disorders in Birmingham and else- 
Dividends paid on wane Euttiog Pottey: “BO per 7 } | college farm and grant all the fands necessary | where, but said he hoped the opposition had seen 
L i ) HE army ofhcers who last undertook an o . — « . ‘ . — } - anton " . - Os Pitas ' tall . . 
yn 5 years, 30 por cent. on3 years,and20per| ei mari £( Rive fave a ar - oe last | tO equip it in the best possible manner, in ae ~ poe Pp ny ge race hise a wee 
lors of Copper Rive had at las I , - n the House of Lords, the Marquis of Salisbury 
on all * thers. or stenesst teedaeetlilie > eee sean hia io ae st obst lacie order to put in practice and carry out the ant rath 1 that the House was Villing to pass the 
SRAEL W. MUNROE e€ .. FS ; St oe . . y —— ‘ _ oo were 5 — 
tac. A HOWLAND, Sec’y ’ 17 extending across the t br tor a | theories of farming as taught the students at | franchise measure, together with a redistribution, 
distance of fifteen cap es. i ts y ey the college, regardless of the expenditure and | at the earlest date. The bill passed its first read- 
“ . . ped paved _ one pa Bed Pid sc —_ Phas | profits ot the farm rhe State is not supposed re 7 meng omog ary - epg w “ee a division. 
, made arrangements with th itiv rem | . . . ] . The Irish party has decided to withhold its vote on 
4 ‘ f il | ye cave l farming s vy for > pr | | 
HOeneral J nie u ence, across the glacier. he be Se — the te the franchise bill. This will reduce the govern- 
. —— SEKPEPERS eee | | of the business as a source W rovenee, —there | ment majority to 85. 
PERSONAL Peariine in their washing and save time a | are other industries that render quicker and fhe motion of Lord Dunraven for the appoint- 
° : } “cer retur he ‘arming Then again, on | ment of a joint commission from the House of 
, It may be used without injury to the finest 7. larger returns than farming. en again, 1 a jou : ‘ 
\ Western paper tells a good story of Hon. | As a cleanser it is unsurpassed. Beware of i mita- | the other hand, it is utte rly impracticable for a and ; rpm tending haped pbs be 
| ‘ » of | tions. | _ 2 Pe . we ew a “ hit Bo + 4 1 Gepresses con on o rade anc agricu ire, 
erick Billings of Vermont, who is one of | 40? the State to engag 3D Veaching, tneor! cae receives the support of the tories. The government 
Directors of the Northern Pacific Rail- | CALIrornta is now sending to t \t vast | sciences that can not be practice d with proht; | is inclined to retuse to advocate such commission, 
rectors ( } r P ‘ . : : . c 
, ith | more wine than is imported into Fra It is es- | and the college farm being managed to a pe- | on the ground that the inquiry would have no prac- 
i Arriving in Duluth not long ago, with timated that last year’s wine crop yielded the grow- | ¢ynjary loss each year to the State is consid- | tical result. The tories will make the bad _condi- 
arty of friends in his private car, he saw a | €rs 39,000,000. ered poor economy and has a tendency to | tion of the country the subject of a plank in their 
a “H 1 Ruppv River of life is the blood. F: weaken the faith of the old fi -s of the | lection plattorm. 
vsboy standing on the platform ave Tur Rvppy Brvex Ss tof oetboae he faith of the nage ancy etsea sh each A monster radical demonstration in favor of the 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press 2” asked Mr t the sy > oe tb elves alt its material - a 77 Commonwealth in agricultural education for | abolition of the House of Lords was held in Hyde | 
} t. au t€€ ¢ abs ‘ . epalr t es Ss the mody. | \ “tt 
} 1 | } ] qh] oso rv en saa ta tae Hh ‘ l “sig pt pure thei sons. Knowledge that can not be Park on Sunday. Over 100,000 persons were pres- 
“hn hy said > ad. +6 e e | necessary, then, thé ( CS) ( @€ Kept p : . . . r sior ‘ 
eo he | Pe eee he 4b. ind ri Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Disco turned to practical account in the life occupa- ent. Rt oo Ph th ssion bone bands, oats &e. 
es Grot any othe papers ? ‘*Want | ery” is the great blood food and blood purifier. | tion of the student is worthless. To expend marched through the nce! ge streets. J ear ban- 
: : | . I ; ° . , ners were displayed bearing such inscriptions as 
the M eapolis Tribune?” “Yes, T'll take | It is a sovereign remedy for all diseases due to im- | money on the farm and derive no income Is “Down with the lords,” and “The lords are oppo- 
Any Chicago papers 2? ** Tribune or | feaomgprce! sage pone va ad —_ ate weak | not the kind of farming that the average New | nents of civil and religious liberty, and must be 
‘ \ uical re . 1 rs. acrott t ‘ diseases. ’ ' ° ’ ] 
ao (ee ps ages haagiais ‘ ; England farmer believes in, or wishes to prac- | abolished.” Speeches were delivered from nine 
Pune (ive me five of each. Auy Du- THE poodle as a fas ions ul le dog has lost in tice What an ex ample for the farmers ot platforms Resolutions were passed declaring that 
+} ’ . j ” |. popular t is shione > wh ” attareaion 1 . by the House of Lords seless ar angerous, ¢ 
th papers ! / Herald, just out.” | t sae ni ity fs . : Abe nly - d “gree . . = Peitow W _ the Commonwealth to follow, 1 that ot ex- ou is te oe spree = Ce, = 
eos ie still ing to e discard vorite ( ‘ 11m a . g é . 
\ r ll take five that, too. The | to domineer over a houschold. He has almost | travagance! A system that involves the State The recent official correspondence relating to 
es had be ( igger and big- | mysteriously disappeared, tor he is seen neither in | each year in debt is not just the kind of farm | Egyptian affairs has been made public. The letter 
; : ie tery the house nor at dog shows or leading the poor, | economy for the ordinary farmer to pdt in | of instructions from the government to General 
g this juy Ilis suspicions that | blind man, and is casually observed only as a relic. practice Thus there are two ways of looking | Lord Wolseley stated that the object of the expedi- 
= ; - . awa | b é : ? tion was to bring General Gordon and Colonel 
‘rival was going into the news Scott? Emulsion of Pure at this subject, and two extremes,—two horns | grawart back from Khartoum. No further offen- 
nereased with every order; and, | Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, to the dilemma on either of which hangs the | sive operations than should prove necessary to se- 
ning the millionaire Railroad Director | In Consumption and Scrofula. st rutiny of all the business men of the State, | cure this end would be permitted. 
7 . Dr. J. R. Burton, of Valdosta, Geo., says: “I | especially the intelli igent farmers. 
in head to foot, he exclaimed: ‘Look Asses : especial] . er , : France. 
. roe bi | have for several years used Scott's Emulsion, and} No one wili de ny that the intelligence of France is reported to have declined England’s 
here, Mister, are you selling papers on this | gq it to act well in Consumption and Serofula and | the masses and the progressive spirit of this | overtures to mediate the Franco-Chinese difficulty. 
train The joke of being mistaken for a | other conditions requiring a tonic of that class. ize and in this State that boasts of its educa- On Priday the German frime Mint — — 
t . on s ° 5 aoe > > > > > ; Ini > ; ; > a ta 
weho rs scood for Mr rs | 7 4 . | tic ‘ ublie spirit will fave making the amicable representation to rime ! Inister erry 
newsboy was too good for Mr. Billings to} ),,or, has a number of colonies of Russian | ton and public sp ill favor making against the legality of the blockade of the coast of 


keep to himself. 
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home, Leghorn was the place of his birth, 
his father and mother being on a business 
visit there at the time. A sister and a broth- | 


marriage, 


the Montefiore 


he one 


Moses Montefiore, the 


lebrew philanthropis st of Lon 


Sir gt a 


hundredth year of his ‘life on Friday 


and though London was the fami- 


he 24th ult. was born in moderate cir- 


imstances 


became connected with the Rothschilds by 


and by means of this connection 


family entered upon the road 
Sir Moses retired from the life of | 
but a middle-aged | 


wealth. 


Stock Exchange when 


n, completed | 








college farm a model farm where are put in 


Jewish refugees, who have showed their capacity 
for becoming industrious and law-abiding citizens | practice those theories taught in the college, 
| of the republic. The immigrants have adhered to | and prove to Massachusetts farmers and to 
= “a a : —— = yal “ws 4 eee Goes the world, by experience and actual tests, that 
jou an the v po nein the Het ‘oom “a wb bath ant science, when intelligently applied to farming, 
sanitary laws. — can be made to pay a handsome profit in New 
nee Kwang Praxo, which has such a wide | gland. To teach the student the natural 
popularity, is considered by many experts to be | Sciences and how to apply them to agriculture 
superior in every way to any other Piano in the | in all the operations of a farm, without in- 
world. The success of this Piano has only been | dulging in extravagance and outward show, 
— by vient pe careful meron be og the Knabe, | and by the application of the theories taught 

with its excellent singing qualities, its great power, 
ihe elasticity of touch, ar superior workmanship, | £0 Secure eac h year a net profit, and also to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in, but has had an active business interest 
ill his life, and bas been an interested ob- 


erver and worker in a variety of philanthrop- 


movements. He is still in good health. 
z sie Or ee 5 i a Purtry your blood, tone up the system, and | 
Colonel Edward Richardson, the President regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
New Orleans Exposition, has twenty- | Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 
‘tton plantations under successful op- | Since the cholera appeared in Europe about four 
. ’ s ag sre have been over 13,000 deaths 
. a P ss na Coun- months ago there have ‘ 
1 in Washington and Issaquena : Greeny Be stineny 
sac ace has from 1000 to 2000 . ‘cee 
ach plac . ’ has from | Ozone Water.—lIts use and effect in Fevers. A | 
ind there isa laborer to every ten | tablespoonful every two hours, promotes rapid oxi- 
| dation of the blood, expelling Carbolic Acid Gas, 
: M | consequently reduces fever. 
wile o Cc igs of Mas- | rm: , 
| ite of Hon. John Cummir gs | Iw three days of this week a large brewing es- | 
tts, has recently been at Tilton, N. | tablishment in Albany purchased over 100,000 
<amining the plans for a Memorial libra- | bushels of barley. 
ll about Thatcher’s Orange Butter | pyer 30 . 
n she proposes to erect and| 1 KNow a g over 30 tons 
ng. whi b she 1 a | Color; have used it tor years. It is worthy of the | 
tto the town. Itis thought that the | pest testimonial that I can write. (90 cows.) J. 
' . . | >, N. 
indation will be laid this season. | A. Hale, Potsdam, N. Y. 
\ large oil portrait of Jobn G. Whittier, Tue eucalyptus tree has received a set back. 
2 . For years it has been in great favor on account of | 
by Edward Parker of Boston, was | jts ariti-malarial properties, but the inhabitants of | 1V0 bus 
enter . Friends school at Provi- | the province of San Pedro, in Brazil, have come to | 
to th “" na | the conclusion that the tree stimulates the genera- 
R.1., last Friday. President Chace | tion of a poisonous dragon-fly, which attacks al 
. : Z . " se leath. The | 
Haverford College was the orator of the | living creatures, and whose sting is « 
Haverford College was ¢ . +,., | destruction of ‘all eucalyptus trees has therefore 
Letters were read from the poet Whit- | peen ordered in that locality. 
, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Bright, | ypuxz Bioop.—in morbid conditions of the 
James Russell Lowell, Matthew Arnold, Geo. | blood are many diseases ; such as saltrheum, ring- 
\ : worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
\ im Curtis, and others. | In this condition of the blood m pe V EGETINE, 
R i ec S f ‘ifier it 
Ihe Londor ‘ld ¢ F at the fund | and cure these affections. As a blood puri 
London World complains that t | has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 
£6.50, raised in England for the benefit of | . : 
Oven three hundred ina band of Angora goats 


is justly the favorite. Herr Faelten’s piano solos 


at the recent Worcester festival, the Schumann's 
concerto, in A minor, op. 54, and Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
No. 4, which were so highly praised, were both 


| performed upon a Knabe Piano, Herr Faelten pro- | 


nouncing it to be the best Piano he had 
Traveller. 


ever seen. 


WILD grapes are abundant in California, 
they are gathered in large quantities for making 
jam and jeily. 
article than the cultivated grapes. 


widow of Matthew Webb, the unfortunate were killed in a California thunder-storm recently. 


r who was overwhelmed in the Niaga- | 


whirlpool, has not been transmitted to her, 
isks the reason for the delay. 
'he President has presented a handsome 
watch and chain to Capt. Edward Will- 
ims of the British barque Catelina, for hu- 
the crew of the 
\merican ship Ranier, and another to Capt. 
I’. W. Churchill of the Canadian ship Jesse 


nane services in 


rescuing 


lurritt, in recognition of his services in res- 
ing the crew of the American brig Jennie 
Morton at sea, Feb. 9, 1882. 

Even Lord Tennyson may not be a noble- 
nan to his valet. ‘*What sort of a looking 
person is his lordship ?” inquired a stranger 
! an old man who occasionally waits at Far- 
we don’t often 

Wasn't made 
one more’n three or four months ago. We 
call’m Mister Tennyson, A nice old gent he 
's, only ’e ain't no better clothed than a scare- 
Wears an old soft felt hat dragged 
‘own to his nose, (which is a long ‘un,) and 
has a long moustarsh and beard, with an old 
Coat as is green with age.” 


ingford House. ‘Lordship! 


‘ll hima lord about here. 


crow, 


WESTERN LAND-GRABBING. 


The latest and most alarming method of 
land-grabbing, and certainly the most un- 
scrupulous, says the New York Hour, is that 
adopted by some of the ‘cattle kings” of the 
West. The general supposition that these 
men own the land over which their herds 
roam, is entirely wrong. They own nothing 
but the water sources. In all the great graz- 
ing districts, the one absolute necessity is wa- 
ter. Brooks and streams are not numerous, 
and those which exist would not be sufficient 
to the needs of all men who would like to 
have cattle ranches; so the first thing a man 
does, when starting a range, is to secure title 
to all the land through which the water 
courses flow. It is not hard to do this; the 
cost is only a little lying, and the expense of 
surveying. The head of the enterprise *‘en- 
ters” a quarter section—one hundred and six- 
ty acres—and so does each one of his em- 


ployees, so Ben | or or othin of a stream 
only one 





—per fifty miles of 
the intended cattle ‘‘range”—is so held that 
‘no newcomer can even water his horse from 
it should the pre-emptors see fit to object. r 

With the entire w: thus secured, 
the cattle king has no neighbors to fear, so he 





makes no attempt to buy the surrounding 


They make a much more delicious | 
| the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| proves 


| the corn in the 


| mangel wurzel beets Mr. Wright will harvest 


| 
| 


| ing house, preparatory to planting it to corn 


v4 svelop all the mental faculties of the student 


and make him a man in the highest sense, is 
the true mission of the agri¢ ultural college ; 


and the college farm ought to be so managed | 
as to increase the utility of the college in all 


its branches, and the management be in full 


where | accord with the instruction given in the labo- 


ratory and lecture room. Nothing short of 
this will ever satisfy the demands that called 
college into existence, and nothing short 
of economical and practical management of 
the farm will satisfy the farmers who are 


| taxed to support the college. 


Mr. Wright, who is under the instructions | 
of the executive committee of the college, 
a thorough and economical farm man- 
ager. Ile has harvested this past summer 60 
tons of Englisu hay, and this fall 10 to 16 | 
tons of rowen. The teams are now drawing 
fields to the barn. He has 
12 acres of corn, and expects a yield of over 
1300 bushels of ears, besides the stalks. Of 


off from less than one and one- 
fourth acres; they are of the Yellow Globe 
variety and are large and fair; of carrots he 
will have over 700 bushels off of 14 acres, 
besides 15 acres of English turnips, averaging 
hels to the acre or over 1500 bushels 
in the crop. The teams have been ploughing 
the field of 25 acres back of the college board- 
next spring. ‘onsiderable attention has of 
| late been given to the rearing of thoroughbred 
pigs for the market. The Chester whites, 
Yorkshires and Berkshires are the favorite 
breeds. Monday Mr. Wright sold thirty pigs 
to go to Agawam, to one of the college "grad- 
uates.— dmher. st Record. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE BIRDS. 


Much has been said and written of the de- 
struction of our large game in the Adiron- 
dacks — on the Western plains and moun- 
tains, but how little is known of the enormous 
numbers of small birds that are daily being 
killed for purposes of decoration! This de- 
struction goes on mainly about the great cen- 
tres, but itis by no means confined to any 
one section. We know, for example, of one 
dealer residing on Long Island, who, during 

a three months’ trip to the coast of South 
( ‘arolina last spring, prepared no less than 
11,018 bird skins. A considerable number 
of the birds killed were of course too much 
mutilated for preparation, so that the total 

number of the slain would be much greater 
than the number given. The person referred 
to states that he handles on an average 30,000 
skins per annum, of which the greater part 
are cut up for millinery purposes. This is in 
the past. At present the trade is growing, 
and at a rate which is startling. We are to d 
by people who have the best facilities for 
knowing, that there are, and have been since 
early spring, hundreds of people on Long 
Island shooting bitds for the middlemen who 
supply. the taxidermists and dea'ers. 
Juring the past spring and summer, and 
up to the present time, large boxes of birds 








‘in the flesh” are coming into New York. 


Formosa, without a formal declaration of 
having been made. 
Fifteen thousand troops will be immediately des- 


patched to China and Tonquin. 


war 


Germany. 

The Duke of Cumberland has issued a procla- 
mation assuming the government of the duchy of 
Brunswick. The regency council of the duchy has 
refused to countersign this manifesto. The Ger- 
man Bundesrath has resolved not to admit the 
claims of the Duke of Cumberland to the throne, 
and the Emperor William has also rejected his pre- 
tensions. ‘The Austrian court has also avowed its 
hostility to the claimant. The succession will 
probably fall to Prince Albert of Prussia, whose 
claims are favored by the majority of the members 
of the Bundesrath. 


Egypt. 

Three hundred and fifty Canadian voyagers have 
arrived at Wady Halfa, and are hauling the boats 
up the rapids. Advices from Debbeh report the 
town in a healthy condition, the small pox having 
been stamped out. There an abundance of 
wheat, durra and barley, for the use of the expedi- 
tion. The Nile is rising rapidly; it is already 
above the average height, and breaks in the canals 
are flooding the country in many directions. 


The Chinese War. 

At the Imperial audience to be held at Pekin on 
November 5th and 7th, which all the princes of the 
Empire have been summoned to attend, it will be 
decided whether to open war against France, or to 
sanction mediation. The Chinese government has 
given immense orders for munitions of war in Lon- 
don, Berlin and other cities. Arrangements have 
been made for the consignment of heavy guns and 
small arms. Among the purchases already made 
by China, are 5,000,000 cartridges, made during the 
F'ranco-German war. 


General Items. 

The troubles in Belgium have led to the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry, and the formation of a new 
Liberal Cabinet. 

The cholera is now considered to be practically 
extinct in Italy. 

Latest advices from Madagascar state that it is 
believed to be too late in the season for the French 
to march upon Antananarive, the capital. This 
will involve a delay of eight months. The sickness 
among the French is increasing. 

The United States man-of-war Monocacy is 
blockaded at Foo Chow, the Min River being filled 
with obstructions by the Chinese, to prevent the 
French fleet ascending that stream. 

The Gaulois aftirms that Germany, at the request 
of Sultan Bargasha Ben Said, has ‘assumed a pro- 
tectorate over Zanzibar, and that Dr. Gerhard 
Rohits has been authorized to ratify a protectorial 
treaty. The same paper says that two German 
corvettes are about to leave W ilhelmshaven for 
Zanzibar, and that Austria will send the corvette 
Friendsberg to seize a part of the coast south of 
Zanzibar as a basis for a colony. 


is 





Business Hotices. 


Catarrh. 


The remarkable results in a disease so uni 
crsal and with such a variety of characteris- 


ti ‘s a5 Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sursaparilla, acting through the blood, reaches 
very part of the human system. A medi- 


cine, like anything else, ean be fairly judged 
ouly by its resulis. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo- 
- it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 
or $5. C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Marriages and Deaths, 








In Cambridge, Oct. 22, by Rev. Mr. Gushee, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Corey of Portland, Me., to Miss je C. 


yd. 
In Dedham, Oct. 23, by Rey. E. W. Virgin, 
P. Hewins to Effie R. tieeen, all of Dedham: og 
P = pp neem yin he Rey. B. H. pas (Rew 9 
ohn G. Ames to Miss Elizabeth M., daughter 
George Wilson of Marblehead. : a 
In Lynn, Oct. 16, by Elder L. Boutelle, Mr. Isaac 
Appleton tod Oe ise Mary Susan Lewis, both of Beverly. 
nM by Rev. H. C. De Long, Edward 
A. Belew to Mise Alice W. Hersey, both of 


Most Delicious Drinking; 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Strongest and Cheapest; 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Suits Every Tea Drinker. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST CLASS GROCERS, 


Ask your Grocer for a pound on trial. If you do not 
tind it send 60 cts. direct to the IMPPORTERS and 
receive a sample pound by mail, postage paid. If not 
TEAPEST TEA you ever saw, 
RET it and the full cost will be refunded. 
DEALERS not already supplied are invited to ad- 


dress 





ALLEN, SHAPLEIGH & C0. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


89 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


a 


Ma PEAR 
EAOH 


HEADQUARTERS 

and other FRUIT TREES, 
MAY KING, 
MARLBORO 


le 
le, Ulster, 


NIAGARA, Hayes. 





_StoamSe pt. 


“T Have Suffered ! 

With every disease imaginable for the last three 
years. Our 

Druggist, T. J 
“Hop Bitters” 

I used two bottles ! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend Hop 

Bitters to every one. J.D. Walker, Buckner, Mo. 


. Anderson, recommending 
to me, 


I write this as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
Hop 
* * * 


I was inflicted 


‘ry 


Bitters. 
With inflammatory rheumatism 
For nearly 
Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do me 
any 
Good ! ! ! 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 


| and to my surpise I am as well to-day as ever I 


was. I hope 
“You may have abundant success” 
“In this great and” 
Valuable medicine : 
Any one! * * wishing to know more about 
my cure? 
Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 


Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 








I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
—Complaint 
“And nervous debility. I bave just” 
Returned 
“From the south in a fruitless search for health, 
and find that your Bitters are doing me more 
Good! 
Than anything else ; 
A month ago I was extremely 
“Emaciated ! ! 
And scarcely able to walk. 
on: strength ! and 
“Flesl 
And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* * * * * 


Now Iam 


. 
complimented on my improved appearance, and it 
is all due to Hop 

Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 

— Wilmington, Del. 

ay” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with — or —- in their name. 4t41 








PHYSICIANS are familiar with the medicinal 

properties of OZONE, and all may have know!- 

edge of its merits through our Pamphlet, free. 
Our OZONE Preparations sold by Druggists. 


THE CHEMICAL OZONE MFG. CO., 


124 and 126 PURCIIASE 8T., BOSTON. 
26teop32 


20 GOLD. 


WATCHES FR 


We offer the above number of Gold 
Watches and $200 in Cash to the first 
220 persons answering the following Bible 

question correctly: Where in the Bible 

joes it say “flarness the Horses. 
Mention Book, Chapter and Verse. 
persons sending in the first twenty answers 
will receive one Gold Watch each. The 
persons sending in the next 200 correct an- 
swers will receive Que Dollar each, 





get a handsome present. 

first you may be second, third or tenth, or 
even the twentieth, so you have a _ 
chance to win a beautiful Gold Watch. 
would not try for so desirable a present. 
Each person who answers thoquestion mast 
send 50 Cents for o ear'’s subscri 

i f Poul Y KEEPE 


al of 16 pages. The regular price is 56 cents 
per year, so you pay —s extra for com- 
peting for a watch or 

Don’t wait. Send your answer at once, 








70 Chromo Cards and Detagua'n Boaie uated He 
ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., age” 








SPECIAL FEEDS 
For POULTRY 
And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
> a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, aes 

egg production, and a healthy yoy Trial Bags, 
1 -» 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
owe ri bone, being cheaper. 

tbs, 

Bowker's Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
eed cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 

dication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 t. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00 
asreniars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 

re 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40tf «43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


T ADIES AND GENTLEMEN TO TAKE 
4 nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 
(distance no objection. ) Work sent by 
$5 a day can be quietly made. Nocanvassing. Please 
address at once. GLOBE M’F’G CO., 
4t43 Boston, Mass., Box 5344. 


AG NTS to sell our new books, Pioneer Life; 

Treasury of Thought; Webster's Family (In- 
senet) Dictionary. MARTIN GARRISON, & CO., 
79 MILK ST., BOSTON 4t44 


25 ths bags, 30 cents; 





mail. $2 to 












LAD ES if you want t ell the latest and best } book 
for home trade, add. ess, MARTIN GARRISON 
& CO., BOSTON. 4t44 





Real Estate---Stock, 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 








More than 1750 Holsteins: 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 


Now on hand and in quarantine. 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of | 
America Hepresented. 

Over TutrtTy yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire he rd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April Ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in- | 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
12-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olas, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 12-50zs. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalled with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 
9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 5} ozs. per week. 
8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 43 ozs. per week, 


All of choice quality 


STROWBRIDGE 
















‘BEST. CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 


RACINE SEEDER’ COMPANY, 187 
26t44—13tJul. Aug.Sept 


SOWER 


Sows all grains, grass seeda, Plaster, salt, ashes, 
commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 
broadcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other meth« SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even Not affected by wind, aa 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sows half or full 
cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Re ~adily 
yattached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
used wherever they can be driven. Lasts a life. 
ime. Sows 8 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 





“fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 


Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 
mplement in the world. Endorsed and recom. 
“mended by Agricultural colleges and best farme oa] 
in U.S, Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
not be put off with any other. Send at 

ence for new free illustrated catalogue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials 


FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





V ! TL E ill now be received 
of 18%, “nti ther stock =F Sines ix exhau-ted 
fruit lovers throughout the country 
furnish them to their customers at a re edt iced price, 
desires, therefore. to inform the pub’ ic 
possession of all the vines grown from the 
AND THAT NO 
OTHER PERSON 
Has EVEa HabD 
THE RiGaT TO 
PROPAGaTE IT. 
ability to supply fFthe vires « vines o 
ct or through their authorized A. ate, will have 
R REGISTFKFRED TRADE MARK. Reliable 
terms, and furnished with suthcrity to take orders. 
Local agents wanted i» every town threuchout t « C 
—— Eases Circulars re Colored Plates are 















6toamNov 


THE NIAGARA WHITE GRAPE COMPANY, 
for sale to the weneral public 
< ad vines of their PELSBRATE D WHITE 


cod or cuttings 


ra wy 

ein rso 

" eerk toate “ 

thority frem tho 

Ccmpany.undert! 

no AT any’s SEKAI, 
il have the r‘ght 

Se wake ordera ‘ 

< e 


Tthe WIAGARA-and that every vice Tim re an 


NIAGARA WHITE GRAPE COMPANY. 


having ided t 
imited num 


GRAPE NIAGAKA. oi 


witront restriction, a 





wdentered in rotation for vines to be del vered tn the spring 

The ‘meritet popularir A of this wonde rf il Gr raps g 

has induced unscruoulous perso — pe a FRAUD in offerts t 
claiming that they ere ‘ oe TI nper 

that it now has, and always has jhad t! abso ute c trot urd 








flee. 
ing 


we a 
















Bat every V 








ached ¢ A SEAL. “pial ly stamped with 
d and nurserymen will be supplied pon Lberal 
maxing satisfactory o hgrmpes pa with the Com] 





nited States an 
also furnished by the 


our Niagara Vi en ive n 


GRAPE 


i Cann ) 


LocK mat T 
New »” 





THE BEST 









85. 








11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 lbs. 8 | 


Ozs. per wee k. 

The entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 lbs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 

The above records are a sufficient guarantee 
periority. 

This is the class of cattle 
herd. START RIGHT. 

See for yourself before buying. 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y- 


-HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 
Waltham, Mass, includin 

5 VERY FINE ¥ EARL ING BULLS. 

5 YEARLING | HEIFERS in calfto Lincoln 
120 N B., son of J 2d, 56 B. 

90 YEARL ING HEIFERS in calf and not 
yet serve 

All selected by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 
ore rience in the business. 

atalogue and ate ars on applicatio 

W. WOLCOTT, Reavis, 


of su- 
with which to founda 


Prices reasonable. 


39 


Mass. 
13t40 


- Durham Bull for Sale. 


HREE YEARS OLD. A VALUABLE 
animal of good milking stock. Will be exchanged 
for good cows. GEORGE E. TISDALE, 
8t37 _Leominster, Mass. 


BLACK HOGS. 


WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 





for the last five years, so that now I think I have not 
only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 
my prices before you order. 

40 8S. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52t49 Readville, Mass. 


Legal Notices. 


OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of PATRICK 
FORD, late of Watertown, in said County, deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas, Samuel P. Abbott, Administra 
tor of the estate of said deceased, 





OMMONWEA z H 





has presented to | 


said Court his petition for license to mortgage certain | 


real estate of said deceased therein described, for the 
sum not exceeding eleven hundred seventy-five and 
46-100 dollars, for the payment of debts, and charges 
of admivistration; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Lowell, in said Coun- 
ty, on the third Tuesday of November next, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same; and said petitioner is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, three weeks successively,in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. 
of said ¢ ‘ourt, this twenty-third day of October, in the 
year one thousand e ight bunts ~ and ei chty-four. 

Rt44 TYBRER, Register 

YOMMONW EAL’ r WH OF “MASSA ACHU- 

rts. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the ‘He irs-at-L aw, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the Estate of JULIA A. STRAT- 
TON, late of Swanzey, inthe County of Cheshire, and 
State of New Hampshire, deceased, Greeting: Where- 
as, a petition has been presented to said Court by 
HARRIET ALEXANDER of said Swanzey, with certain 
papers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
testament of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof 
in said State of New Hampshire, duly authenticated, 
representing that at the time of her death said de 
ceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, on 
which said will may operate, and praying that the 
copy of said will may be filed and recorded in the Pro 
bate Office in said County of Middlesex, and letters 
of administration with the will annexed, thereon 
granted to Daniel A. Potter of Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk, there being no executor therein named; 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the first Tuesday of December next, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
three weeks successively, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the first 
publication to be thirty days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-seventh day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight a dand eighty-four. 

3t44 - TYLER. Register 


YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
CO SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
a all persons interested in the estate of MARTHA 

EVANS, late of Lyme, in the County of Grafton, 
—e State of New Humpshire, deceased, Greeting 
Whereas, DAVID ©. CHURCHILL, appointed adminis- 
trator of the estate of said Evans, by the Probate 
Court for the County of Grafton aforesaid, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition representing that 
as such administrator he is entitled to certain personal 
property therein specified and situated in said County 
of Middlesex, and praying that he may be licensed 
to sell, transfer, onl convey, at public or private sale, 
and on such terms, and to such person or persons, as 
he shall think fit,—or to receive and otherwise dispose 
of,—said personal estate; You are hereby cited to a 
pear ata Probate Court to be holden at © ambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
November next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 











said petitioner is ordered to serve this citation by pub- | 


lishing the same once a week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe New ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
published at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-eighth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight nangines and eighty-four. 

at4ayy . H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PKOBATE COURT. 
hereas, FREDERICK SILAS GREGORY REED, 
of Cambridge, in said County, has presented to said 
Court a petition praying that his name may be changed 
to that of FREDERICK REED, for the reasons therein 
set out: All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the second uesday of 
November, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be granted. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, date 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight oe and eighty-four. 

3t437 . H. TYLER, Register. 








MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
ETTS. MIDDLESEX,S8S. Ata Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said County of Middle- 
sex, on the seventh day of October, in the eR of our 
Lord one thousand caght hundred and eighty-four. 
On the petition of MARTHA ELLA AB , of 
ny a 2 in said Geant, pray that ~ name 
may be changed to that of ELLA AsBoTtT EWINGs, 
blic notice ye been given, according to the or- 
ler of , that all persons might appear and show 
peer if any they had, why the same should not be 
g7an and now on this 14th day of said October, to 
enich time the same was continued, and it appear- 
ing that the reason given therefor is sufficient. and 
consistent with the public interest, and being potte. 
factory to the Court, and no objection being made, i 
is decreed that her name be changed, as prayed ¥.. 
to that of Ella Abbott Ewings, whic’ name she shall 
hereafter bear, and which shall be her legal name, 
and that she give public notice of said cnange by pub- 
lishing this once a week for three successive 
weeks in the et py nd called the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at ‘on, and make return to this 
Court under oath that such notice has been given. 
—_ M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 





BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 











| heater, and the most economical of any furnace in the 
| market 


2—44 


ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La. 
dies have great success selling this Washer. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the * LOVELIL® WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 


rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Retail priceonly 


Sample to those Also the Cele- 


nega SS. 
Iowest KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 


rice. m3 invite AT ae inv ——— — 


LOVELL WASHER ‘CO., ERIE, ERIE, PA. 
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a other Small Fruits, and all 
dand new varieties of 
= Extra Quality. War- 
ranted true, Cheap by mail. Low 
rate to dealers, Agents wanted, 
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ARA, 


- ty a restric- 
tions to planters for first 


now 

. None genuine 

Without seal “Nj arg 
White Grape 

Special Terms Aguates 


General Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE 


NIAGARA 


LARGEST STOCK IN 
a ME RICA... Prices Heduced. 
Illustrated Catalogue 


T.S.HUBBARD ss Qsz8 


New York. 








CURRANT 


FAY ==. 


SMALL rau? AND TR 
LASS. FR 





2hreo prs 





GRAPES 


BEST sT 
IN THE 
WoRLpD 
ES. LOW TO PEAL ERS AND PLANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRS 
HE CATALOG JES. 0. 8. OBRELYN, FREDONIA, N. a nena 








THE MAGEE STANDARD 


PLATE IRON FURNACE, 











The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive 
most careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, 
but a poor one is a curse. 

Send fora descriptive circular of the Magee Standard, 
and read what the users say about its merits. It is 
the most carefully constructed, the most powerful 


We warrant it absolutely gas and dust tight, 
and to give perfect satisfaction in every particular. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 
19, 21, 23, 25, 27 Friend St., Boston. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Fifteenth Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries, 


At the Association Building, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, 


“EVERYTHING IN RUNNING ORDER.” 
Concerts afternoon and evening. Open daily from 
9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Admission 50 cts. 
Huntington Avenue Cars from 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Avenue Cars 
block) to West Newton street. 


6teop36 





Children’s tickets 25 cts. 

Tremont House 

within one 
6t3y 





INSTITUTE 


FAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Open September and October, 1884, 


Thisisthe FOURTH ANNUAL EXPO- 
SI'TION of the NEW ENGLAND INSTI- 
TUTE, and the Mammoth Building of near- 
ly 8 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE is crowd- 
ed with interesting exhibits. The Grand 
Achievements of Mechanism, Science and 
Art; the Various Processes of Manufac- 
ture in Full Operation; the Agricultural, 
Forest and Mineral Wealth of the South 
and West; the Wonders of Mexico, that 
Land of Wierd Romance; two Spacious 
Galleries Hung with Notable and Valuable 
Works of Art; Magnificent Display of 
Women’s Handiwork; Immense Masical At- 
tractions Daily; Prof. R.H.Mohr, the Peo- 
ple’s Favorite, in Feats of Magic, Ventrilo- 
quism and Legerdemain. 


All these attractions, includi the a 4 
the MAMMO SKATING IN 
stow te all for ONE PRICE OF ADMIS- 


50 CENTS 





which also Includes METROPOLITAN 
HORSE CAR COUPON, (if sone down 
town or in the ceuntry), ut extra 
charge. REM BER, the INSTITUTE 
FAI is held in the FART EXHI- 
BITION EB DING, at the END of 
Penta ton Avenue, which is 3 ‘oldies 
LA obit — a any other Fair Building 
in New E 
7t38 





wt FORTES. 


Ghacker ing) 
Bostor : 
The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufac- 


tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


| = ae Avenue, 


152 Tremont Street, 
BOs NEW YORn. 


TON. 
17139 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial. 
Important Questions Answered. 
Is there a lack of water at 


your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard? 













In dry seasons do your 
crops suffer from lack of irri- 
— on? 


‘ou obliged to go a 
os distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do- 
mestic use? 

Is your present water sup- 
ply pure and of sufficient 
ama for all needs? If 


Is there a good spring in - a vicinity, but too far 
distant to be available? 

Do you know what a “STOVER WINDMILL” 
will do? 


It will —— that spring right to your door, furnish 
our home with an abundance of water; supply your 
arn; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or your foun- 


tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne- 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause you 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the past 
for the comforts and necessities now brou te to you 
th the combined and simple forces of WIN wer 
at costs you nothing) and a “STOVER” w ND- 
ILL. Catalogue free. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
No. 114 State Street. 
a New England Agents. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly23” SALEM, MASS, 


Pmbdse “Chromo tedon, FR ae 
Soe poe 
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CANKER — 
WORMS, 


Caterpillar, Curculio, Lte., 


Driven from your Orchards by using our 


NKRER WORM 


EXTERMINATOR 


A few applications this autumn will stop the autumn 
Canker Worms from ascending the trees and deposit 
ing their eggs, only to become full fledged tree eaters 
the first warm days next spring. It will insure you an 
INCREASED yield of fruit, free from worms 

The CHEAPEST and MOST EFFECTIVE 


TREE PROTECTOR. 


Is highly recommended by the leading fruit growers. 
As easily applied as paint or whitewash. 

Put up in quantities to suit purchasers 
Manufactured only by 


GEO. H. MORRILL & C0., 


34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


(Send for Circular $t42,44,45 


- WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Re ceived over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 

Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 


pes 


supply materials promptly 
furnished 2 Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 





frost-proof Tanks a specialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


FARMERS’ BOILERS, 
may” For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one All orders will 
be forwarded at once any 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks'one Street, 


52t16 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE GREAT CHI NA TEA CO. 


Give away aspremiums to those ning clul #for the sale 
SAS and COFF Tea and 
verware, Watches, etc 
GS pieces with sto $i2 
SET 






SETS of na 
PECORAT TEA 
with os and is orders. ST M 
awn Ss WATC SEs with $15 orders. GOLD 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a cx mplete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHIN ATEACO 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. : 
19teops6 










Singer: aha wr 


Including a fu il set « 845 


Attachments, nee 


Ma 












es with 
each. Guaranteed Perfect. 
years. 


Warranted & 
Handsome and Durable. E 
it $40 oF ~ for machines no be 
¢ | send em anywher 15 dayw 
=, 






Circulars and full 


" E. C. HOWE & ‘Co., 


North 6th St. PHILA. P 
Box 7“ 


087, 
_ Steopiz 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. | 


NAFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 

Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK Co., 

Established 1530. Albany, N. ¥. 


_ 40033 sh Oe al 

806 Lbs.We’ 
of two OHIO IMPROVED 
‘CHESTER HOC 


Send for description of this 
famous breed. Iso Fowls, 


B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 






















6teop36 
New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems 
5 mailed for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 13t41 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT d Boo 


yy: Book 
Sent F ‘ree. 
(new) E. NASON & CO., 
_ l3teop42 


New York & New England R. R. 
FOR 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, connecting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 











Direct connection for West Point, Poughkee 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo zs 
N.Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. R. 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; returning, leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through cn nf on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train ae Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 
Seton connecting wi t steamers “CITY 
OF WO CESTER” nd "CIT OF BOSTON..” 


BOSTON AND D PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, oon P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 





Tickets, es and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Ww . Sa Bay corner of 
Milk, at Statiog, foot of Sumner . 
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Shut to the lattice; make it fast; 

The wind has turned austere and cold; 
And, borne upon the funeral blast, 

The first dead leaf’s poor corpse behold. 


Last month the land was gemmed with sheaves, 
And clothed in multitudinous green, 

Now, shivering under waning leaves, 
The furrows gape, the forests lean. 


The year’s warm life, the honest sun, 
Is swooning; more and more we see 
The silent landscape’s skeleton, 
The woodland’s grim anatomy. 


Turn to the Town, its crowded time, 
Its fading hopes, its arts and cheats, 

Deceit and grasping, hate and crime, 
The heartless gleam of cruel streets. 


There is no path that terrors haunt, 
Desire is still the door to Sin; 

Without, you hear the curse of Want, 
Possession’s sated yawn, within : 


Consoles us not Contentment’s priest 
Who nods by Hope’s eternal grave; 
Day springs not in his dawnless East, 
Life ceases when we cease to crave. 


Honors and riches will not count, 
Nor Love, for all his rapturous toys, 

Of things of sense the wise will mount 
A ladder of exhausted joys: 


The few who reach the summit sphere 
Report fair fields—a glad surprise 

For those who hear with chastened ear— 
And watered groves of Paradise ; 


Rising in mist the enchanted streams 
Flow under trees that bloom and bend; 

Clean tloods that shine in fairy beams, 
Without a burden, bar, or end. 


Ah, streams of life! ah, magic light! 
Dreamed of by these, enjoyed by those; 
And—somewhere in the Infinite— 
The tideless Ocean of Repose. 


The Story Teller. 





THE FIREMAN. 


OF THE ROAD. 


AN IDYL 


Two o'clock on a February afternoon, on 
the northern confines of the Mojave desert. 
The Southern train, like some huge, fire-eyed 
serpent, trailed its human length northward. 
The passengers looked wearily out of the car 
window, upon a monochromatic picture, in 
dull tones of gray, the heavy leaden hues ex- 
tending even to the distant hills which bor- 
dered the horizon and the brooding sky 
above. Three hundred miles farther south 
the very isolation and sterility of the great 
desert waste invests the region with a charm 
all its own, and imparts a peculiar interest to 
each bit of rock, sprig of vegetation, or rarer 
token of animal life. 

On the Mojave the traveller is oppressed 
with the sense of the hopelessly commonplace. 
The level and sterile ground, lying in close 
proximity to productive and fertile districts, 
the ranks of tall cacti, filing in endless suc- 
cession at all angles from his line of vision, 
the scanty vegetation and wiry grasses, which 
only serve to accentuate the poverty of the 
soil, and the occasional dusty roads, circling 
about like aimless wanderers, weigh down 
upon the helpless mediocrity of an individual 
to whose society he is condemned. 

Were any element needed to emphasize the 
forlorn situation, it was supplied in the abor- 
tive attempt at a town, where the train slowly 
drew to a stand. In the rear of the long rail- 
road warehouse, and a hundred yards across 
a stretch of gray sand, which repeated in its 
dull neutral tints the prevailing tone of the 
landscape for miles around, a row of preten- 
tious business houses had been marshalled into 
existence, and gazed forth upon the world in 
painful vacuity of purpose; yet in their dis- 


mal fronts and er pty, staring windows, lurked | 


a suggestion of guilt, like human beings who 
are conscious of having missed their destiny ; 
and various aggressive signs tlaunted before 
shuttered windows and barricaded doors, 
helped to Ceepen the impression. 

Phe Pullman conductor, blandly apologetic, 
mildly sympathetic, advanced through the car, 
stopping for a few words at each section. Be- 
hind him came the conductor of the train, 
lofty and inexorable. A new washout had oc- 
cured fifty miles further on, and the train had 
orders to stop at Mojave until the road was 
repaired. 

The paseengers looked out upon the town 
with newly acquired personal interest, and 
smiled grimly at its cheerless aspect. A 
group of lowly cabins would have seemed 
more in accord with the scene, and offered 
some suggestion of lowly comfort; but the 
double row of showy modern buildings struck 
a sharp discord in the melancholy waste, like 
the tinkling notes of a fashionable waltz 
sounded in the midst of a funeral dirge, re- 
calling the mind from the woes of the grave to 
the vain frivolities and shallow ambitions of 
life. 

The last persors to descend from the sleep- 
er were an elderly gentleman and a young 
lady, the former leaning heavily on the arm 
of the latter. They looked about them with 
the helpless air of strangers unused to travel 
and its attendant train of misadventures. 

“If you please.” The girl addressed a 
stout young fellow hurrying past, whose 
blackened hands and grimy countenance, sur- 
mounted by a close-fitting cap, proclaimed 
him to be the fireman of the locomotive. 
With the quick response of a man accustomed 
to obey orders with unquestioning prompti- 
tude, he immediately came to a stand, and, 
touching his cap courteously, awaited what 
she had to say. 

‘| wish you would direct us to some quiet 
place. My father is an invalid and cannot 
bear the noise and disturbance of a hotel.” 

Her voice, though gently modulated, had in 
it the subtle accent of command with which a 
well-bred person addresses an inferior. 

The man hesitated and looked away before 
replying. With unusual tact he appeared to 
grasp at once the full perplexity of the situa- 
tion. 

‘*The car is at your service, you know; but 
I presume that would be even worse than a 
hotel, with the constant switching up and 
down the track. As to the town, with the ex- 
ception of two badly kept eating-houses it’s 
really a dead letter. Still, there may be a 
chance at Granniss’s. We'll see.” 

He had taken from her hands the small 
travelling-bag the girl was carrying, and giv- 
ing the invalid the support of his arm, led the 
way across the stretch of sand which inter- 
vened between the railroad building and the 
outposts of civilization beyond. Over the 
young lady’s face flickered a momentary 
smile, half amazement, half vexation, as she 
realized the odd companionship which she had 
unthinkingly invited. No question of social 
distinctions vexed the vnvalid, who was too 
glad to have a strong arm upon which to lean, 
to ask the material in the stuff that covered it. 
A keen wind swept down from the northeast, 
filling their eyes with sand and cinders as they 
plowed their way through the soft soil. Gain- 
ing the sidewalk at length, they passed along 
over successive grades and varieties of plank- 
ing, to where a restaurant sign swung lazily in 
the breeze. Here their guide paused, and 
took a brief survey of the premises through 


uncurtained windows. 
he long room was untenanted save by a 
If-dozen large tables, set out with cheap 


casters and stoneware, as if in expectation of 
coming guests, but the thick coating of dust 
over napery and dishes, and the festoons of 
cobwebs which hung from the low ceiling and 
had been permitted to gather undisturbed 
about the dreary equipment of the tables, 
seemed to indicate that the arrival of hungry 
guests hac been long deferred. 

If Miss Wilbur was disposed to cherish any 
romantic notions in regard to the curious 
scene, her guide was prompt to dispel them. 

‘“Granniss set up a restaurant,” he ex- 
plained laconically. ‘Busted the first week.” 
Off to the mines and left his wife here to make 
out the best she can. ‘They must have spare 
rooms up stairs, and she looks like a tidy 
body.” 

A sad-eyed little woman, with two children 
hanging to her skirts, answered their call. 
Her face partook of the prevailing neutral 
tones of the desert, even to the dull eyes, 
which lacked the sunny warmth of blue and 
the fire and the sparkle of gray. Her counte- 
nance was emblematic of her character, which 
having missed the dews and sunshine of ordi- 
nary existence, had relapsed to the dry, mo- 
notonous level of the region in which it was 
cast. As the fireman had anticipated, she 
was ready to eke out her insufficient income in 
any honest fashion, and the travellers were 
soon installed in a couple of airy rooms 
sparsely furnished, but sufficient for their 
needs. 

A little separate from their fellow-passen- 
gers, and remaining for the most part in their 
simple apartments, it happened that they were 
left to themselves the first twenty-four hours, 
and missed the genial feast of reason and flow 
of soul with which old travelers beguile the 
irksome moments of detention on the road. 

On the afternoon of the second day, Miss 
Wilbur, answering in person a rap at the 
door, was surprised to see their whilom ac- 
quaintance, the train hand, standing there in 
respectful attitude., 

‘‘May I ask after your father’s health?” 

“Thank you. He is feeling much the same. 
He cannot expect to recruit fully until our 
journey is ended.” 

She smiled as she spoke, reflecting that the 
pha. atest fellow made quite a respectable 
appearance, divested of his coarse garments 
and relieved of his coating of smut and soot. 
He accepted the smile as invitation to enter, 
and stepped inside the door with the easy and 
unconscious assurance of a man accustomed to 
a ready welcome in the humble homes he fre- 
quented, 


Miss Wilbur stitlened perceptibly, but the 


invalid, who had young man’s 
voice h the open door leading to the 
room in which he was seated, cal out a 


cordial greeting, and the two men were soon 
en 4 in a brisk conversation. The young 
lady held this proceeding with unspoken 
disapprobation ; and after sitting some time in 
silence, and seeing that the unbidden guest 
evinced no inclination to leave, she brought 
out a little writing-desk and busied herself 
somewhat ostentatiously with her letters. If 
she thought to affront the visitor by this act, 
she made a signal failure. Whenever she 
lifted her eyes she found his gaze fixed upon 
her in secret admiration of the small head 
with its ful poise, and as he caught the 
glance of her eyes he smiled a friendly re- 
sponse. As he rose to take his leave, he ven- 
tured upon a frank expression of his wishes 
for their welfare. 

“And you must not allow yourself to be 
wearied with your enforced stay in this bleak 
little place, Miss Wilbur. We are having no 
end of fun down at the train and over at the 
hotel—impromptu theatricals, charades, bur- 
lesque operas. If your father could spare you 
this evening, now——” 

“Thank you.” Her voice was icy, and the 
face she turned to him disturbed even his easy 
composure. ‘You will have to excuse me. 
I am not accustomed to such gatherings.” 

He was moving toward the door and she 
followed him, making a desperate effort to 
bring out something which obstinately hid in 
the depths of her pocket. As he reached the 
threshold she displayed a small purse of Rus- 
sia leather. ‘You must excuse us for our 
negligence yesterday,” she said, hurriedly. 
‘‘We could not permit you to be troubled 
without some remuneration,” and she pressed 
a small piece of silver in his hand. 

As this malicious reminder of the difference 
in their social status, the young man started 
visibly. Ile drew himself up to his full height 
and seemed for a moment about to spurn the 
business-like offering, but his better judgment 
or the admirable trait of civilized beings which 
we call prudence, won the day, and, after a 
scarcely perceptible delay, he turned the coin 
over curiously in his hand, and then carelessly 
dropping it upon the floor, as if to satisfy 
himself that it had the ring of true metal, 
bowed low to his benefactress. 

“Do not speak of the service, Miss Wil- 
bur,” he said, gratefully, ‘‘this fully compen- 
sates me.” 

The girl was trembling with the excitement 
of her audacious deed when she returned to 
the room she had just left. Her father greet- 
ed her with a puzzled air. 

‘A really superior fellow, my dear,” he 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘There are great possi- 
bilities in that young man. I should not be 
surprised,” he continued reflectively, ‘‘to see 
him a person of considerable consequence 
some day. And did you — to notice his 
profile when in repose, Bertha? It somehow 
reminded me of the faces of those old Grecian 
gods we see in ancient sculpture—” 

The girl gave vent to a little hysterical 
laugh. 

‘‘Neither his superior manners nor his Gre- 
cian profile render him superior to certain ma- 
terial considerations generally valued by men 
of his class.” 

‘I don’t understand you, Bertha.” 

‘It is nothing—only I tendered him the 
usual recognition for his services, yesterday.” 

‘‘And he accepted it?” The speaker 
seemed more astonished than disappointed. 

‘Took it with the most profound thanks 
and the remark that he felt fully repaid for 


his trouble by my generosity. I am not 
sure,” continued the girl, ‘‘but that was the 
true object of his call this evening. I think I 


am beginning to acquire an insight into the 
character of this singular young man.” 

Miss Wilbur was busily “ up her 
writing materials as she spoke. ‘‘He is a pro- 
duct of Californian civilization. He would 
not be possible in the more conservative cir- 
cles of the Eastern States. We shall prob- 
ably see more of his type before we return 
home.” 

The events of succeeding days appeared to 





demonstrate that Miss Wilbur had placed an 
| effectual check on the advances of her quon- 
| dam admirer. The road remained closed to 
travel, but the passengers at the hotels, thrown 
upon their own devices, proved equal to the 
emergency, and celebrated their enforced stay 
on the desert with a continuous round of gay- 
ety. Besides a constant succession of dra- 
matic readings, concerts and theatricals, the 
two or three vehicles of the place were called 
into constant requisition, and gay pedestrian 
parties passed down the street every day, 
bound on trips of exploration through the sur- 
rounding deserts. 

Bertha Wilbur observed, not without some 
honest indignation, that the young fireman 
loomed out a prominent and central figure on 
all these occasions. The strong-limbed, gen- 
ial young giant was serving the convenience 
of the crowd. In another fortnight, in all 
ices the people who now took him into 
their circle with such pleasant cordiality, 
would, no doubt, pass him without recogni- 
tion if they met him on the street. Her own 
summary treatment ot the man had possessed 
at least the merit of honesty of purpose. 

When a week had passed she found some- 
thing of importance to engage her thoughts. 
Her father, who had been failing impercepti- 
bly day by day, grew dangerously ill. The 
girl hovered over him in torturing suspense. 
In a strange and isolated place, far removed 
from home and friends, she endured the 
agony of dread and indecision which only 
those know who have met and fought the fell 
destroyer face to face, alone and helpless. 

As the day drew to a close, she stepped to 
the window and stood looking out over the 
dreary waste to the western sky, where the 
sun was setting in an angry blaze of crimson. 
She was overcome with an appalling sense of 
loneliness and foreboding of impending loss. 
If he should die there among a ye with- 
out proper care! Burning tears fell upon her 
onal white hands, clenched in the energy of 
despair. 

There came a low rap at the door. She 
at it to find the fireman standing before 
er. 

‘I am told that your father is ill. May I 
ask how he is feeling now?” 

She stretched out her hands to him, with a 
sense of need and gratitude that for the time 
leveled all distinctions, nor noticed the tight 
grasp in which they were caught and held. 





‘What shall Ido? Do you suppose a good 
physiciaa could be found? He is so sick,” 
she added, as the invalid turned in his bed 
with a moan. 

‘Unhappily, Mojave does not boast a medi- 
cal practitioner of any school.” 

‘Must he die without help?” 
wrung her hands in her helplessness. 

‘‘But in a little town forty miles down the 
road resides one of the best physicians on the 
coast.” 

“Oh, send for him! 
matter at what price.” 

‘It is not so much a matter of price,” he 
returned, slowly. ‘*We are under strict or- 
ders to remain at Mojave until the break in 
the road is repaired.” 

The light of hope in the girl’s face faded. 

‘Could you send a telegram to Mr. Cam- 
eron, the vice-president of the road? Do you 
suppose it would help?” she timidly asked, 
after a pause, 

‘*You know the vice-president?” he ques- 
tioned eagerly. ‘‘He is said to be a very ac- 
commodating sort of aman. But I think it 
is late for a telegram to find him,” drawing a 
clumsy silver time-piece from his pocket. ‘‘I 
believe that I myself will take the responsi- 
bility of running ‘Fifty-eight’ down the road.” 

‘Are you sure you will run no risk of 
losing your place?” she generously queried. 
“I would not have you injure your”—she 
hesitated a moment, in quest of a proper 
word—‘‘your prospects on our account for the 
world.” 

An odd smile flickered for a moment about 
the young man’s lips. 

‘If I do, I shall ask you to intercede for me 
with the vice-president,” he gravely replied, 
and quietly left the room. 

Three hours later he returned, accompanied 
by a small, keen-eyed little man, who prompt- 
ly diagnosed the case and pronounced the 
disease a low malarial fever, contracted in the 
flooded southern districts. The patient was 
in no immediate danger, but his sickness 
might be of several week’s duration, and 
constant care and good nursing would be re- 
quired. 

“I shall feel easier in leaving you, Miss 
Wilbur,” he said, as he rose to go, ‘‘because 
I know that you are in good hands. Douglas 
will see that you have every possible atten- 
tion.” 

‘I shall not leave Mr. Wilbur until he is 
better,” the fireman responded, with decision. 

‘The young lady awoke to a sudden con- 
sciousness that certain social bounds she had 
been wont to revere were being flagrantly ig- 
nored. It was time to make a sharp, decis- 
ive move, which would insure a perfect under- 
standing in the future. 

‘Mr. Douglas has been very kind, indeed,” 
she coolly replied. ‘‘I shall take care that he 
is liberally paid for his trouble.” 

The eyes of the two men met—the one with 
a startled note of interrogation, the other's 
with an expressive frown. 

**No doubt, no doubt, Miss Wilbur,” the 
doctor contrived to utter, in response. 
‘And now I will bid you good evening. Ob- 
serve my directions sirictly, and be sure you 
send for me at once in case the symptoms 
I described should manifest themselves. 


Succeeding -_ and nights resolved them- 
selves into a dull waiting. Occasionally fel- 
low ted themselves, with 
the accustomed formula of inquiry and con- 
dolence, and luke-warm proffer of aid in case 


The girl 


Send at once! No 


of need. Three times a day the little land- 
lady ap at the door with a tray of food, 
of whi to swallow a few 





mouthfuls, with a haunting recollection of the 
deserted guest-room below, with its frescoes 


of a and dreary pageant of dust-laden 
tables. 

Silent and helpful, the fireman remained at 
his post. Somewhere in his nomadic exist- 
ence he had acquired enough tact to ize 
and comprehend the rebuff, and, although 
a candid admiration shone ever in_ his 
eyes, his bearing toward her was that of dis- 
tant respect. Occasionally she yielded to his 
quiet request to rest for a while, and, reclin- 
ing upon the sofa, sought the bodily repose 
which anxiety and apprehension denied her 
mind, or at rare intervals dropped off for a 
few moments of quiet slumber. Her fellow- 
watcher seemed alike indifferent to the need 
of food or sleep. 

One day she stood at the window and ab- 
sently watched a train draw up at the depot 
opposite, and, after a score or two of — 
had gone aboard, with a snort and a whistle, 
and ringing of bell, glide off down the track. 
As it vanished from sight around & curve, she 
read the number, ‘‘58,” in large gilt figures 
on the locomotive. 

“Why, it is our train—yours!” she ex- 
claimed to the man, who sat quietly regarding 
her. He nodded his head, unmoved by the 
announcement. 

‘*But it is going without you!” she contin- 
ued, with growing excitement. ‘*What will 

ou do? Tou will lose your place. You 
ave lost it already,” she apprehended, with a 
desperate sense of conviction. 

His cool answer seemed to rebuke her con- 
cern. 

“Oh, I attended to that, yesterday—told 
them to put another man in my place for two 
or three runs.” 

“Oh!” then, after a pause: ‘I did not 
know that such things could be done by—by 
persons occupying subordinate positions. | 
fancied railroad discipline was very strict, 
and it seemed so dreadful to think that we 
might be the cause of your ruin !” 

le came and stood before her with an air 
of self-assertion that was little short of impud- 
ence, when the difference in their worldly po- 
sitions were considered. 

‘Do you really think so lightly of me as to 
imagine I could be ruined by a little thing 
like that? Don’t you think Iam capable of 
taking care of myself the wide world over, or 
of any one else who entrusted their life to my 
care?” The last words were spoken in a soft 
undertone. The girl's cheeks flushed angrily. 
What right had he to call her to account for 
her opinions ? 

“It is no question of what I think. 1 had 
no intention of entering into a discussion of 
your abilities,” she said, coldly. ‘‘The only 
matter of importance is the extent of the dis- 
advantage you incur by remaining with us. 
I shall pay you for your time; that has been 
understood from the first. What wages do 
you receive on the road?” she asked, sharp- 
ly, not unwilling to bumble him by this pro- 
saic reminder of the lowly post he had re- 
signed for the time. 

‘Seventy-five dollars a month,” he an- 
swered, in a tone that was almost triumphant. 
‘*You may not think it,” he added, apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘but I am nearly thirty years old, and 
I never earned so much money before in my 
life.” 

‘Really ?” she could not refrain from a 
slight interest in this life which had been 
brought into such close contact with her own, 
and was still so widely separated. His next 
remark amused her with its betrayal of igno- 
rance : 

‘That is a pretty little stone you have 
there,” pointing to a gold-mounted charm 
pendant from her watch chain. 


‘It is something I prize very highly. You 
have probably never seen one before. They 


are called intaglios. Would you like to ex- 
amine it ?” 

She bad unfastened it from the chain, and 
was very amiably extending it to him for 
closer inspection. He viewed it long and 
closely. 

‘I once owned its exact duplicate.” 

‘‘Impossible! such things are very rare and 
costly,” she added, with a faint smile of supe- 
riority. . ‘‘A friend sent it to me from Genoa. 
It was engraved more than a thousand years 
ago, and represents a mythological character 
—the goddess Diana.” 

‘*Minerva,” he quietly corrected her. ‘*See 
the helmet?” pointing caressingly to the 
head. ‘I lost mine on the streets of Genoa, 
five years ago.” 

‘Genoa? You?” she echoed, in confusion. 
What manner of man was this who talked fa- 
miliarly of mythological characters, and the 
possession and loss of costly gems; who re- 
ferred to a sojourn in Genoa as if it were an 
everyday affair, and yet—shoveled coal for a 
living ? 

‘So you have been there ?” 

“Yes. I spent five of the best years of my 
life knocking about Europe. If it should be 
the same,” he continued, with odd _persist- 
ence, ‘‘there should be a name and a date be- 
neath this lock of hair. See if you can make 
it out.” 

He held out a small, but powerful magnity- 
ing glass, which he had drawn from a Seek 
skin case in his pocket. She seized it almost 
eagerly, and bent over the stone to confute 
his assertion, then raised her eyes to his, in 
honest confession. 

“The stone is yours. 
back. I insist !” 

Ile waved it back imperiously. 

“If you talk so, I shall be sorry I ever men- 
tioned it. If you have ever dipped into in- 
ternational law you must be aware that a legal 
title is sometimes vested in property through 
right of salvage. I abandoned my claim to 
the stone five years ago.” 

A stir on the part of the sick man, put an 
end to the discussion. 

The fever raged for four weeks without 
abating. ‘The weary watchers observed with 
dire foreboding that he grew weaker and 
weaker, and knew that a crisis was drawing 
near. With his advanced age and enfeebled 
constitution, would he survive the reaction 
which must inevitably follow ? 

One afternoon they detected the unmistaka- 
ble tokens of a coming change. His pulse, 
which had hitherto leaped with the mad im- 
petus of fever, grew slow and feeble. He 
ceased to toss upon the pillow, his clenched 
hands relaxed, and his moans became scarce- 
ly audible. Douglas hastened for restora- 
tives, and Miss Wilbur tremblingly assisted 
him. A telegram was dispatched, exhorting 
the doctor to come upon the evening train, 
now due in a couple of hours. The thin cov- 
erings over the sufferer were replaced with 
heavy blankets, beneath the cover of which 
they chafed his limbs to restore the circulation 
of the sluggish blood, and bottles of warm 
water were procured in a vain effort to im- 
part an artificial heat to hischilled limbs. In 
the midst of their labors a startling message 
came : 


You must take it 


“Murdoch called eleven miles in country. De- 


liver message on return.” 

The effect upon the two who read it was in 
striking contrast. The daughter sank into a 
chair unnerved and hopeless; the man flung 
the bit of paper to the floor, and turned to 
her with an expression of contempt. Had he 
been other than an humble workman, one 
might have fancied that he had deliberately 
planned to rouse the girl to action by his 
stinging words : 

‘For shame, Miss Wilbur! This is no 
time to yield to selfish emotion, when he”— 
indicating the pale face and inanimate form on 
the bed—‘‘so needs your help.” 

The girl rose to her feet, and, with tightly 
compressed lips, moved swiftly about the 
room, proving herself a steady and efficient 
aid. Forced back upon his own resources, 
the young man bent all his energies to work 
to meet and conquer the dreaded foe whose 
icy presence bad drawn near, and was ready 
to enfold the form of the patient in an ever- 
lasting embrace. 

The sick man himself had passed from the 
wildness of delirium to the portentous silence 
that attends an impending crisis. No whisper 
passed his lips, but as he followed their move- 
ments, and passively sabmitted to their ef- 
forts, they } se not ask whether the calm 
eyes held prescience of returning strength, 
or greeted them with the mute farewell of a 
soul bound on its last long journey. 

As nightfall approached, a change was per- 
ceptible on his face. A look of extreme 
weariness replaced the mute, silent watchful- 
ness. His breath came in long, weary _respi- 
rations, and his eyelids drooped until they 
folded the eyes from sight. 

Always mindful of the lesser strength of his 
fellow-watcher, Douglas swung the sofa noise- 
lessly around, until it faced the bed on which 
the sufferer lay. And then he turned to the 

irl. 

**You must lie down.” 

‘‘But if he should need me ? 
sleep.” 

“You can keep your eyes fixed on his face, 
if you like. Hoard your strength for the time 
when it may be required.” 

Without demur she yielded to his wish; 
but as he tenderly wrapped a heavy travelling 
shawl around her, she averted her eyes from 
his face. Later on, her gaze wandered from 
the quiet sleeper to the features of the man 
who sat gravely regarding her from his post 
beside the pillow, and marked the strong, in- 
tellectual brow, the finely molded features, 
and the decisive lines about the mouth and 
chin. Waiting by the mysterious border- 
land which separates the world of affectation 
from the world of reality, she gave full sway 
to the questionings which been flittin 
through her mind in shadowy Sockguonnd 
during days of agonized suspense. By what 
right d people set up artificial standards 
of | human worth, to measure a man by acci- 
dents of birth or education, rather than fine, 
inherent possibilities? And who was it had 
said that the grandest triumph on earth was 
that of the man who proved himself the mast- 
er, rather than the slave of circumstances? 
She looked back to the influences of her own 


petted life. 
What if and abuse had been al- 


And I cannot 





lotted her in place of the tender and lavish af- 


fection which had smoothed every obstacle 
from her pathway ? She knew very well she 
would not have n superior to the circum- 
stances. Had she one trait which could have 
rendered her a better or more sensible wo- 
man than poor little Kitty Malone, her old 
nurse’s daughter, who disdained the honest 
work for which nature had fitted her, and frit- 
tered her time away over the piano, only to 
marry at last a miserable cones and end her 
days in misery and shame? Of all the men of 
her own acquaintance, what one would have 
stood by her so faithfully in time of need as 
this man, whom from the first she had treated 
with contempt? As she reached this position 
in her thoughts, almost involuntarily she ex- 
tended her hand, and felt it taken in a close, 


arm grasp. one 

Following her meditations at one moment 
with a clear brain, rousing by starts to a full 
comprehension of the momentous period that 
was passing, and at another relapsing into 
dreamy reflections, nature gave way at last to 
the’strain imposed upon her, and she sank un- 
awares into a heavy slumber. 

Each minute of the night dragged by as if 
weighted with leaden wings, to the lonel 
watcher by the sick man’s bedside. Wit 
tense gaze bent upon the sufferer’s face, he 
dared not change his attitude lest some un- 
guarded movement should rouse the patient 
to that last losing struggle with the unseen 
spirit hovering near. cies observer would 
have noted that the brawny fireman had sin- 
gularly altered during his self-elected exile in 
Mojave. His face had thinned perceptibly, 
and the coarse, healthful color, that formerly 
reddened his cheek, had wholly disappeared, 
while a serious dignity replaced the look of 
boyish good nature that formerly character- 
ized his face. 

An hour or so after midnight a rumble in 
the distance deepened into a sullen roar, and 
a hoarse shriek proclaimed the advent of the 
early morning freight. The sleeper on the 
sofa roused with a start, and met the signifi- 
cant look on the young man’s face, then list- 
ened in silence until her ear caught the sound 
of hurried footsteps coming up the quiet 
street. A moment later the doctor entered 
the door. Both nurses arose as he ap- 
proached, to await in suspense the verdict of 
the autocrat of life and death. As he placed 
his finger on the sick man’s pulse, the latter 
awoke and met his look with an intelligent 
Zaze. 

‘All right, doctor, thanks to him.” 

His voice was feeble, and his articulation 
like that of a child first learning the use of the 
— of speech. 

Miss Wilbur bent forward one moment to 
look in the doctor's face, beseeching con- 
firmation of the hope these words had brought, 
then buried her face on the pillow beside her 
father’s, with a prayer of gratitude on her 
lips. 

PWhy don’t you see to him, doctor? He 
needs you now.” 

The eyes of the convalescent had crossed 
the room to where Douglas sat very limply 
on a chair, very white about the lips, and on 
his face the sickly counterfeit of a smile 
which strong men assume when conquered for 
the first time by overpowering physical weak- 
ness. 

‘‘Halloa, old fellow, what is the matter 
with you?” There was genuine anxiety in 
the doctor’s voice, and he crossed the room 
with long strides. 

Rapidly as he advanced, Bertha Wilbur 
was at the young man’s side before him. The 
fireman gave her one expressive look, and 
closed his eyes in secret content at the first 
touch of her supporting arm about his head. 

The physician then gravely assisted him to 
the lounge. Then he turned and interrogat- 


account. We not only take no account of 
foreign copper, but we are now bo a 
plenty of it and plenty of manufacture 
goods.”— New York Sun. 








PATIENT WITH THE LIVING. 





Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor, 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

What tender ruth shall we have gained 
Alas, by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
ill tell our merits over 
And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep-hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living: 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


’Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death's silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 

Be patient with the living. 





A WORD FOR THE BOYS. 

“I have a boy seventeen years of age. Nothing 
is good enough for him, and he is continually 
threatening to run away. Ido not know what to 
do with him. Do you?” 


Thus writes a father whose letter is dated 
from a town in Indiana. His boy is probably 
no worse than the average lad of that age. 
Has the father ever got right down to hard- 
yan to discover whether the fault lies with 
Baas with his son? Has he made a study 
of the boy to learn how he should be handled ? 


a certain length of time to learn the animal's 
nature, whims and tricks. Isn't it of as much 
importance to study a boy? While no two 
boys are alike, nearly all fathers seek to gov- 
ern on the same principles. They boss and 
order, and imagine that settles the case. 

Now, to begin with, a boy from thirteen to 
twenty years of age, is a queer animal to han- 
dle. He is full of the most absurd whims and 
notions, and false ideas. You may partly 
convince him of this by argument, but you 
can’t make an impression by scolding or 
nae. I believe the better way is to let 
iis mania wear itself out, like a fever. 

The boy of forty years ago wasn’t as bad 
as the boy of to-day, but it may be explained 
that he hadn’t the chance to be. When wo- 
men had only one new bonnet a year, at the 
outside, and men sat in the village church in 
their shirt sleeves, what boy of eighteen years 
would have dared ask for a collar and neck- 
tie? To have wanted better clothes would 
have been to exhibit base ingratitude. To 
have refused to wear cowhide boots, and black 
them with lard and lamp-black, would have 
been to accept the alternative and go bare- 
foot. 

Clothes were made at home, and after al- 
most any fashion. 
the same material it was something to be 
proud over. The boys’ feelings were not to 
be consulted in such cases, and it was rarely 
that one 
wore. 
nounced almost as a crime, and a ‘‘tanning” 
would have certainly followed. 

But the years have made a great change. 





ed the young lady, who was kneeling by his 
side. 

‘‘How much has this young man eaten, 
lately ?” 

‘IT don’t know. 
fessed the girl. 

‘‘How much sleep has he taken this last 
four weeks ?” 

“Oh, doctor, it is all my doing; I have 
been so blind, so selfish, allowing him to go 
night and day without rest. And he—he has 
been so thoughtful of me.” ‘The young fel- 
low opened his eyes to faintly negative her 
self-accusation, and a pink flush suffused the 
girl’s cheeks. ‘‘Doctor, save him—save him 
for me!” 

The last words were spoken in a very soft 
voice—scarcely above a whisper—but the 
stricken Hercules gave her hand a grateful 
pressure. 

‘Don’t worry, my dear, these Camerons 
are atough race. Youcannot kill one with a 
hatchet.” 

*‘Camerons ?” The girl's face was upturned 
to his in bewilderment. For a moment the 
physician was agitated by a suspicion that he 
was about to have a third patient on his 
hands. 

‘‘Camerons to be sure; I thought you knew 
the family. Douglas Cameron is a chip of 
the old block—obstinate and Quixotic as the 
old man himself. In faith, I have good rea- 
son to know the lad. Didn't he inveigle me 
into atrip around the world in his steam 
yacht three years ago? Ob, I assure you, 
Miss Wilbur, that of all the tyrannical, in- 
quisitive, cranky, revolutionary youths——” 

The doctor’s abuse acted like a tonic on the 
fireman. 

**Confound you, Murdoch! 


I never thought !” con- 


If I only could 


dictive glance at the man of medicine, who 
returned it with a smile of conscious su- 
premacy. 

‘‘Don’t try to intimidate me, Douglas. I'm 
the better man of the two to-day. Sick-room 
diet and a watcher’s hours are not conducive 
to an iron muscle. Oh, indeed, it was a very 
bright idea of yours, Douglas, that of learn- 
ing the A BC of your business, and I dare 
say you made a mashing young stoker. I 


hands full, managing this young fellow and 
his notions. There, there; don’t get excited, 
man! Bear in mind that if you have any dif- 
ficulty in collecting your wages as sick nurse, 
I'm your most valuable witness.” 

The young girl had listened to this tirade 
with an absent look, comprehending its pur- 


the young man’s face, where a ruddy flush 
was slowly replacing the pallor of the previ- 
ous moment. She dropped her face until it 
almost touched his own, and her earnest eyes 
met his in honest penitence and womanly 


e. 

“T should think yon would despise me, 
Douglas.” An eloquent glance gave the 
falsehood to this assertion. 
forgive me, dear, for—for—I didn't want to, 
and I vowed I wouldn't; but—I loved you 
from the first.” 

The invalid, with a sick man’s quick intui- 
tions, had grasped the situation, and calmly 
reflected upon it, with a feeble smile fticker- | 
ing about his lips. Mojave, with all its drear 
desolation and its colorless monotony of ex- 
istence, had seen the realization of hopes | 
cherished by Robert Cameron and himself, | 
twenty years gone by. 


General Miscellany, 


COPPER CHEAP AND PLENTY. 


Copper was never so cheap as now. ‘The | 
present price is about 13 cents a pound. The 
old price, a few years ago, was 18 to 20 cents, 
and during the war it went up to 50 cents. 
Curiously enough, as the price of copper has 
gone down, the uses for it have increased, 
and hundreds of things are now made of cop- 
per that were tianallg made of cheaper met- 
als or not made at all. 
Who has not noticed the sudden increase 
of articles made of brass-—the beautiful 
plaques on which the ladies paint, the tons of 
chandeliers, gas fixtures, frames, and thou- 
sands of other things—all resulting from cheap 
copper, for brass is two-thirds copper and 
one-third spelter or zinc. 
‘How do you account for all of this?” was 
asked of a Pearl Street manufacturer. 
“I do not know exactly how to account for 
it,” he said, ‘‘but it is a fact. Here is a cop- 
per tea kettle, such as I used to pay $2.25 to 
$2.50 to import. I can now sell it for 75 
cents and make a profit. The home manu- 
facture has incre: enormously. ‘Thousands 
of workmen are émployed who are new at the 
business. Processes of manufacture have im- 
proved. 
“We are learning how to make things to 
better advantage. e can export instead of 
import. I do not think the tariff has had 
much to do with it. Here are seamless edge, 
——- copper tea kettles, extra heavy, spun 
om the bottom up to the breast, making a 
body of great strength. I sell them to the 
walle at $27 a dozen. It was not long ago 
that one of them— indeed, one not so good as 
one of these—would cost almost the price of a 
dozen. Fora few cents more we sell them 
nickel-plated. ‘They are used as ornaments 
for = stoves sometimes. 
‘‘Here are urns, tumbler warmers, cuspi- 
dores, jewelry boxes, brass mats, umbrella 
stands, hat racks, weg collars, stove 
legs, stove platforms, and lots of things that 
could not have been made a few years ago, 
owing to the high price of copper. Now they 
are becoming articles of every day use.” 
Another dealer said: ‘The coming in of 
Arizona and other western copper to compete 
with Lake Gre per, the price has Fept 
going down, but the demand for copper has 
ept pace with it. New uses are made for it 
every day. Formerly the lake copper people 
had it all their own way. They would calmly 
announce the price of copper for the year, and 
all we would have to do would be to pay it. 
But now it is quite different. The Arizona 
copper is not quite so good, but it answers 
just as well see pepo, 08 hence the 
price down. The copper is about half a 
cent toa cent dearer, but the m ly has 
gone. The old high tariff on copper, from 











which fortunes were made, is no longer of any 


get hold of you!” he interrupted, with a vin- | 


warn you, Miss Bertha, you'll have your | 











| 


‘But you will 
| realize. 
| with. 


| 
| 


| We seek to govern our children in a different 
| way, and fashion is consulted in every corner 
of the land. We expect more of our boys 
than was expected of us, and we cultivate 
pride instead of crushing it. If we have a 
son from thirteen to twenty years of age, we 
realize that he must be kept on an equal foot- 
| ing with his boy friends in the matter of per- 
sonal appearance, or he will fecl degraded. 
Show me a boy of sixteen years of age, in 
village or city, whose family have any social 
standing, who can be coaxed or bribed to 
wear a pair of pants patched at theknee. He 


If one 
settles the case 


ness to gaze at that patch. 
| boots is out at the toe, that 
with him. 
button off, he can’t 
on the street. 
The boy of to-day has got all these whims, 


and you must consult them, and bear with | 
No matter what tailor measures him, | 


him. 
you can expect a complaint that his pants are 


too long or too short, too tight or too baggy. | 


He didn’t want ‘‘no such coat,” and the vest 
doesn't fit bim ‘within a mile.” 


| complaint will include even his bootlegs. 

| Pound him if you will, but you will only 
( ) J ) 
| make him hate you. Argument and reason 


When a man buys a horse, he grants himself 


If shirts had a collar of 


SAVE THE OLD NAMES. 


The State and local historical societies 
could not enlist in a better cause than the 
preservation of the old geographical names, 
many of them of historical significance, be- 
sides being quaint and peculiar. It is often 
difficult in making new names for localities, to 
secure those which are unique. The trouble 
occasioned by the multiplication of the use of 
the same name in different States, or in the 
same State, is considerable, and often very 
annoying. The historical value of many of 
these names is of first-rate importance, but is 
very much neglected, both by teachers of his- 
tory and by people in general. 

oston, for instance, not only means our 
New England capital, but it signifies that the 
Puritans came hon Lincolnshire. Charles 
River locates the event in the reign of that 
Stuart who lost his head. Hanover street 
celebrates the succession of the house of 
Hanover to the throne, and barely escaped 
the hatred of everything royal which prevailed 
at the time of the Revolution, and which 
changed King street to State, and Queen to 
Court. What a pity, too, that Queen Anne’s 
name was stripped from North street—a sac- 
rilege that that thoroughfare has hardly yet 
recovered from, although Queen Anne has 
more roofs now in Boston than she had in all 
that town in her own day. 

Nearly all the streets of old Boston = 
ters are historically significant, and the child- 
ren have but to be taught to keep their eyes 
open on the way to school, to establish many 
valuable fixed points in their historical con- 
ceptions. 

There is a strong tendency, even in Boston, 
to crowd out the valuable names. When the 
child of the twentieth century shall hunt the 
map in disappointment to find Roxbury, be 
will learn that the dude age changed it to 
Boston Highlands, and he will probably dis- 
cover that Bunker Hill has been disguised by 
a more pretentious title. 

Our old New England towns are full of 
easy lore, either of Indian or of English and 
colonial history. A great English statesman 
is celebrated by Pitt’s-field, an English gener- 
al in Amherst, the English cities and counties, 
and Saxon monarchies in Worcester, Bristol, 
Norfolk and Suffolk, etc. Our own city of 
Springfield probably derives its name from an 
English hamlet, and many of our streets are 
the best monuments of its great men of the 
past—Pynchon, the founder, Worthington, 
the stiff old Tory, Ashmun, Carew, Dwight, 
etc., to say nothing of men of men of national 
fame, like Fremont Lincoln and Grant. 

New York has Wall street, one of the most 
striking landmarks of the whole country, 
showing to everybody where the wall first ran 





baccarat and chemin de fer; in the private 
houses the ladies meet just as often to pla 
**bac” as to talk scandal; in every street al- 
most there is a tripot, and all night long a 
clinking of louis, interrupted only by sullen 
monosy lables, ‘‘passe,” ‘‘cartes,” ‘‘neuf, 
“bac,” ‘faites le jeu!” ‘‘le jeu est fait! ”— 
London World. 





Tue Arcupuxke'’s Lopornes.—An amus- 
ing episode, says The Jewish World, occurred 
during the recent manceuvres of the Austrian 
Army. The chief of a regiment garrisoned 
near Vienna wrote toa gentleman he knew 
in Anger, Dr. Neuwirth, asking if he would 
kindly find him quarters in the town during 
the manceuvres, in which he had to take part. 
‘I have only one stipulation to make,” he 
wrote, ‘‘don’t lodge me in the house of a 
Jew.” The following is the answer received 
by the doughty warrior: ‘Honored Sir,— 
The chance of your being = with Jews 
has already been removed by circumstances. 
There are only two Jewish familigs in Anger. 
The Archduke Albrecht is lodging with one, 
the Archduke Wilhelm with the other. The 
latter is the family of, yours sincerely, Dr. 
Neuwirrern.” 


Wit and Zumor, 


ADVICE ON MARRIAGE, 


A colored philosopher writes: *‘Let eom- 
mon sense have a show in the transakshun. 
| Doan go off yer feet bekase you meet a girl 
who can sing like a robin, smile like a rose, 





driver to stop. 
besides singin’ an’ cultivatin’ dimples. If you 
am gwine to marry, ax yerselves how fur ten 
dollars per week will go when divided up fur 
cloze, an’ perwishuns, an’ house rent, an’ 
fuel, an’ incidentals. Befo’ you fall in love 
wid a gal who looks too sweet for anything in 
a red plush sacque, kinder figure how many 
sich duds your income would buy her. Befo’ 
you am all! broke . ober a gal who plays on 
de pianner, talks French, paints landscapes, 
an’ reads poetry, jis sit down an’ figger who 
am to cook yer meat an’ taters, patch yer 
cloze, darn yer socks, an’ help yer make 
twelve dollars to buy fifteen dollars’ worth of 
tings. Befo’ yer let a pa’r of flashing eyes 
an’ a cunnin’ dimple captivate yer, look 
aroun’ a little an’ see if the owner has got a 
temper like a cat. Marriage am a lottery 





an’ jump off a street kyar widout boderin’ de | 
A wife will have much to do | 


indies, into Fine Feed 
Te Cat ENSILAGE from 
z Silo. @ cat PEAT, anc 
P Ditching in Bogs and Mea. 
S) dows, severing erase roots. and 
Py cutting off bush roots an inch 
A through. readily. Farmers having 
any of this work to do, should not 
7 be without a Lightning Hay Knife 
and would not, after an hour's tr 
If you feed only a horse or cow, it 
: ZaAY YOU to have a Lichtning Hay 
| nife, to ent fresh hay sy he wide of 
the mow or stack, inetead of pitching fror 
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fy its best qualities in PAY 
Lightuing Hay Knife tocut a load: r 
Clover Hay into sections, 80 as to pitch off 
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NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY 


CURE. " 





simply bekase people take each other unsight 


ole jack-knives ; an’ ef yer doan heed dis yere | 








across the island to protect the infant metropo- 
lis two centuries ago. The Bowery, (Dutch 


Republican. 


AN APPROACHING STAR. 


heavens, is Arcturus, in the constellation 
| Bootes. In January last the Astronomer 


cal Society, a tabulated statement of the re- 
sults of the observations made at Greenwich 





lad would criticise what another | 
Pride in a boy would have been de- | 


will argue that the whole town will stop busi- | 
of his | 


If there’s a rip in his coat, or a | 
take a minute’s comfort | 


His neck- | et than this. 
ties don't suit; his collars are horrid, and the | 


during 1883 in applying the method of Dr. 
Huggins for measuring the approach and re- 
cession of the so-called fixed stars in direct 
line. 
| Nearly two hundred of these observations 
are thus recorded, twenty-one of which were 
devoted to Arcturus, and were made from 
| March 30th to August 24th. The result 
shows that this brilliant scintillating star is 
moving rapidly towards us, with a velocity of 
| more than fifty miles per second, (the mean 
of the twenty-one observations is 50.78.) 
This amounts to about 3000 miles per minute, | 
| 180,000 per hour, 4,320,000 miles per day. | 
Will this approach continue, or will the star | 





If the motion is orbital, the latter will occur. 
There is, however, nothing ia the rates ob- 
served to indicate any such orbital motion, 
and as the observations extended over five 
months this has some weight. Still it may 
be travelling in a mighty orbit of many years’ 
duration, the bending of which may in time 
be indicated by a retardation of the rate of 
approach, then by no perceptible movement, 
| either towards or away from us, and this fol- 


SSS 





| lowed by a recession equal to its previous ap- | 
proach. 
If, on the other hand, the 4,320,000 of | 
miles per day continue, the star must become 
| visibly brighter to posterity, in spite of the 
enormous magnitude of cosmical distances. | 
Our eighty-one ton guns drive forth their 

| projectiles with a maximum velocity of 1400 | 
| feet per second. Arcturus is approaching us 
| with a speed that is two hundred times great- 
It thus moves over a distance 
eqnal to that between the earth and the sun, 
in twenty one days. Our present distance 
| from Arcturus is estimated at 1,622,000 times 
| this. Therefore, if the star continues to ap- 


| 


| will smooth over most of his troubles. Has | Proach us at the same rate as measured last 


the Indiana father tried that method? Ifa 
man doesn’t vote our ticket or attend our 
church—if he believes the world to be flat in- 
stead of round—if he drinks too much—if he 
scouts at standard facts in science or natural 
| philosophy, do we knock him down, or argue 
| with him? Don't we give him three times 
the show that we doa boy, whose false no- 
tions will disappear with age ? 

Egotism should be scorched until the blist- 
| er effects a cure, but the parent who seeks to 
crush the natural pride in a boy, is playing a 
dangerous game. ‘The same natural pride 
that makes him find so much fault with his 
clothes, must be depended onto keep him 
out of degrading company and unfit associa- 
tions. Pound it into him that anything is 
| good enough for him, and he will find it easy 
| to wear old clothes and associate 
| ers. 

Have you as a man walked the streets 
dead-broke for a single day? You felt cheap 
and ashamed of yourself. A boy might not 
| feel it quite so keenly, but he feels it sufli- 
| ciently to mortify his pride. I don't say that 
| you should hand out dollar after dollar to 
your son, and take no heed how he spends it ; 
but mingle common sense with the transac- 


port but imperfectly, her attention fixed upon tion. Let him know that you disapprove of 


smoking, chewing, beer-drinking, betting, 


| gambling and billiards. 


He wants money fora score of things which 
seem foolish to you—but he isa boy. If he 
has a dollar in his purse, he feels a certain 


pride in the knowledge, and will waste less | 9° © : : 
than if you doled him out a dime at a time. | jority of very fashionable customers now part | 
’ | their hair in the middle, or so near it that | 


When one boy applies the term stingy to an- 


other, it means a great deal more than you | - - : b 
ke | brush it back from the forehead on either | 


It means a boy too mean to associate 
If he is stingy, he is supposed to be a 
cheat and a liar as well. Give your boy 
twenty-five cents for the Fourth of July, or to 
go on an excursion in the company of lads 
who have been furnished one dollar apiece, 
and you can snap your fingers at all the com- 
fort he takes. He feels a sense of inferiority, 
not only financially, but in all other respects, 
and this degrades him. Has the 
farmer reasoned in this way ? 

There is any amount of weeping and wail- 
ing over spoilt boys. If butatenth of the 
interest was displayed a little sooner, there 
would be very little use for reform schools.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


THE DEMAND FOR OLD FURNITURE, 


‘‘No,” said a well-known furniture dealer, 
a few mornings ago; ‘‘you are entirely mis- 
taken if you think that the demand for antique 
furntiure is less than it used to be a few years 
ago. It is alsoa mistake to think that there 
has been a mere ‘craze’ for antique designs ; 
the demand for old furniture has been a steady 
one for a dozen years or more. Perhaps 
there was a greater call for it about the time 
of the Centennial, but then this demand was 
nothing new. All of our oldest families 
prized their old family relics yust as much be- 
fore that time as they have since. The de- 
mand for them now is as great as ever. This 
is why I say there is no ‘craze’. 

«*A ‘craze’ dies out soon, but the desire to 
buy antique furniture is one that will probably 
exist for many years. How do we get all 
these old-fashioned clocks, desks, etc.? I 
will tell you. We have a large number of 

yeople scouring the country all the time. 
They go through these old New-England 
towns, and make the farmers and other people 
search their homes and bring out whatever is 
valuable to us. Then, again, we sell on com- 
mission. A person brings us an old-fashioned 
clock, and tells us what he wants for it. We 
put it in with our stock and sell it on commis- 
sion. 

“I can tell you one fact about this business 
that you may not know, and that is, that 
Boston is the great centre for antique things 
in the Eastern States. Nearly everything of 
the sort in New York City goes from Boston. 
Prices are much higher there than here. 
Some New York firms come here and buy our 
zoods at our regular retail price, take them to 
New York, and sell them at a profit that 
sometimes reaches as high as 40 or 50 per 
cent. There are some old clocks that we are 
selling for about $50; in New York they 
would bring $75 easily. 

“Yes, there is a good deal of antique fur- 
niture, so-called, that has just come fresh from 
the factory. We have lots of it in the store 
here. We don't try to conceal the fact that 
we make it ourselves, though many people 
think that we are committing a fraud by pass- 
ing off a bogus article on the public. We 
don’t do this at all; we tell every one whether 
the thing is a hundred years or a hundred 
days old. Many persons prefer new furniture 
made in imitation of the old to the antique it- 
self. The price, too, is just as high, and 
sometimes higher. Here are two tables that 
look just alike. One was bought up in New 
Hampshire, and the other was made here 
about a week ago. We can afford to sell the 


| 


| 


with loaf- | 


| the middle, ix is an inch or so in length. 


| year, it will complete the whole of its journey 
towards us in 93,000 years.— Gentleman's 
Magazine. ° 
FASHIONABLE HAIR CUTTING. 
A fashionable New York barber, talking | 
about hair cutting, said: 
‘‘A year or so ago very many men wore 
their hair quite long; it was no uncommon 
| thing to see men of fashion with locks curling 
| about their ears, and a plentiful shock of hair | 
behind. Now, however, every man who has | 
any care for appearances at all, keeps the hair | 
at the sides and back of his head, clipped 
close ; the hair is shaved down until about the | 
ears and the neck, it is clipped as closely as | 
it is possible for shears to take it off. It | 
grows longer as you near the top of the head, 
and when you reach the part at the side, or in 
We | 
no longer shave necks. Ihave no doubt you 
remember when it was quite the custom to | 
cut a man’s hair in a semi-circle bebind, and | 


| then"shave his neck up to the point where the ! 
| hair began to grow. 


It is a pernicious cus- | 
tom; it makes the hair grow in stiff bristles 
down to the shoulders, and if I shave the neck 
once, the chances are I shall have to do it al- 
ways. 

‘**The fashion which so many young men, 
particularly office boys, practised last year, 


| of banging their hair, is no longer in style, 


nor is it proper to brush the hair at the sides 
of the head, forward over the ears. The ma- | 


there is no telling the difference, and they | 


side, and also brush it back from the ears. 
But the one particular point of all is to keep 


| all that part of the bair which shows under 


Indiana | 





old one for , while we have to ask about 
$60 for the new one.”—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


your hat, clipped close to the head; on the | a corrective for blood impurities as 


| 


top of the head it may be as long as you 
choose. The locks straggling around the col- 
lar are away out of style.” 

**What about the French method of dress- 
ing the hair, which so many men copied last 
year?” 

‘That was run to death by the office boys 
and clerks, and so had to be given up. The 
English model is now the one we all follow. 
It strikes me that the average American has 
no dearer ambition just now, than to present 
the appearance of an Englishman.” 





IN A VAULT. 


Sig. Bernardo de la Torre, living at Duran- 
go, made a singular discovery recently. In 
his kitchen, in the corner where the water 
barrel stood, he noticed that the floor sank in 
considerably. Not understanding the motive 
for the sinking of the floor, he had the barrel 
removed and excavations made. A little dis- 
tance down he encountered a great paving 
stone, that when taken away disclosed a 
shaft. 

The mysterious always binds with a strong 
chain, and it did in this case. It drew Torre 
irresistibly toward the shaft, and he deter- 
mined to investigate. He ordered Julian, 
his confidential servant, to lower himself into 
the shaft. Julian was afraid, and refused to 
go. Finally a man volunteered, and, with a 
lantern in his hand, was lowered with a rope 
to the bottom. 

At one side of the shaft he found an old 
door of oak, worm-eaten and scarred with 


for farm,) is equally instructive.— Springfield 


One of the most beautiful of all stars in the | 


Royal communicated to the Royal Astronomi- | 


presently appear stationary and then recede P | when people come in and bore you?” a warm 


| you on important business !"—N. Y. 


| hinted at it, long enough,” he snarled out. 


advice, yer'll fin’ dat yers ‘jected de truest | 
| gospel ebber was preached.” 





. : 
Insurnep Mr. Jarruty.—‘*You can’t de- 


| ceive me, Mr. Jarphly!” said Mrs. Jarpbly, 

| snappishly and emphatically. ‘‘It was after 

| one o'clock, and I wasn't asleep.” 

| ‘*Why, Amandy, you're badly mistaken,” 

| responded Mr. Jarphly, in a conciliatory 
voice. ‘It wasn’t more’n 11:30.” 

| ‘*Now, Jarphly, don’t you sit there and 

falsify to me! I’m no fool, if you think I 

am !” 

| ‘‘Amandy, 1 never said you was; you 

| know I didn’t. I only say you're mistaken, 

my dear, for it was only 11:30, or mebbe 

| 11:35.” 

“Jarphly, wot’s the use of your sitting | 
there an’ lying? Don't you think I could see | 
the clock ?” | 

‘‘Well, Amandy, I've got nothing more to 

| Say, if you'd rather believe a ninety-five-cent 

| nickle-plated nutmeg clock, than your own | 
| married husband,” responded Mr. Jarphly, 
| deeply injured.— Pittsburg Chronicle. 








| — 


A Carita, Scnemr.—‘*What do you do | 


personal friend asked of a merchant. 

‘‘When they stay too long, the office boy, 
who is very bright and knows just when to 
interfere, tells me that a gentleman is in the 
counting-room, waiting to see me on import- 
ant business.” 

‘Ha! ha! That's a capital way to get rid 
of bores who don’t know a 

Just then the boy opened the door, and 
sang out: 

‘‘Gent in the countin’-room waitin’ to see 
Sun. 








Att He Nerpep.—‘*Why don't you call | 


me a donkey and be done with it? You've | 





“It wouldn't be quite true,” she replied. 
| suppose not. I suppose I haven't ears | 
enough for that animal,” he retorted sarcastic- | 
ally. 
**Oh, yes, you have,” she returned sweetly. | 
‘**You don’t need any more ears.” “| 
‘*‘What do I need, then ?” | 
‘More legs.”— Graphic. 





An old Scotch invalid, who was attended 
by a faithful maid servant, was constantly an- | 
ticipating his speedy demise. | 

‘‘I'm thinking, Nancy,” he said, one day, 
if this 

| 


‘*that it canna be lang noo. I feel as 
verra nicht the end wud cam.” 
**Indeed, laird,” said the attendant, ‘‘if it 


were the Lord's will it wad be real conven- 
ient, for the coo’s gaen to calve, and I dinna 
weel see hoo I am to tend on ye baith.” 





pulled my patient through, after all; a very 
critical case. I can tell you!” 3 

His wife.—‘*Yes, dear hubby, but then you 
are so clever in your profession. Ah! ‘if I 
had only known you five years earlier, I feel 
certain my first husband—my poor ‘Thomas— 
would have been saved.” 


| 
| 
Docror.—‘'You see, wifey dear, ey | 


‘Is land highin Vermont?” asked a specu- 
lator of an old Green Mountain farmer. 

‘You just bet it is!” was the reply. “If 
the trees wasn’t so stunted, the clouds 
= get by at all!"—Burlington Free 

Tess. 








Ir, in proportion to size, a man could hol- | 
ler as loud as a baby, there would be no tele- | 
phones needed in this country. 





Aivertisements, 
Build Up 


HE human organism and get into condition to 
ward off the diseases which prevail at this season. 
YOU ARE NOT LIABLE to take on Summer 
Complaints when the blood is kept in good condition, 
and there is not another remedy so safe and reliable as 


i 
Vegetine. 

IT IS USED with marked success in obstinate 
cases of Chronic Diarrhea. A gentleman who knows 
its value saye: “I am never without a bottle of VEG 
ETINE in the house at this season. Itis a sure cure 
for Chronic Diarrhea.” 

REMEMBER, that if you have Scrofulous or 
Canker Humor about you, the warm weather is sure 
to develop it. Also, don’t furget that you can obtain 
certain relief from these troubles by the use of the old 
reliable remdey, VEGETINE. 2teop34 





COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, in this world. 


Sick Headache, Loss of 


an’ unseen, jest like de boys swop off their | 


sure. 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure f{ 
all our ills, if we only use t e wit 1 our 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. In « delicious g 
den vegetable, Asparag he has « ve 
safe and radi cure f all Kidney and I 
diseases. It is y after years of study and 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of it 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted | 

Try once more and test its wondert 


Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 

ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Pro; or, He 
ton, Mass. Wreks & POTTER and Gro. ©. G 
WIN & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents 


KNABE 


Pp 7 
IANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNARE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥ 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 178 Tremont St , Bo 
18t#4os 
OR $1 I WILL SEND 


making a liniment whict 


‘ © SUrpasse 


a remedy for man or beast, for Rheumatism, Ne 
gia, Stiff Joints, Sprains and Swellings ; it is infalli 
W. H. GONNE, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, 
2ti¢tos 
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BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pura 









Cocoa, from which the excess 
Oil has been removed 
times the stre th of ¢ ut 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Suga 
and is therefore far more 
cal. It is delicious, nouri- 
strengthening, easily « 
admirably adapted for . 
wal well as for persons healtl 
' N \ Sold by @ i 
_ re everywhere. 
Pe old by Grocers every where 
Moo 
W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, itass. 
Steop36 
J 
Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence 
@ oe 
2 < ‘ 
eo | 









21s the only general pur: Wire Fence in use, being a 
Gereng Net-Work Without Barbs. Tt will turn d age Ay 
ebeep, and — as woll as the most ricious stock, 
without injury to ther fence or stock. Tt is just the fence 
for . steck ranges and railroads, and very 
peat for lawns. , echoo! lote and cemeteries. Covered 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized ) it will laste lifetime. 
ite to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 
We ask for it & fair trial, knowing it will wear iteeif 
into favor. The made of wrought- 
ron pipe and stee! wire, all competition in neatness 
and durability. @ also make the best and 
beapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Open also 
Iheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. Best ire 
jtretcher and Post Auger. Also manufac- 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines for 
pone water, or geared engines for grindin 

and other light work. For prices and particulars ase 

g paper 


eA dealers. or address, mentioni: 
WICK BROS, Mfrs... Richmond Ind 
20teow6 


SMALL’S CALF-FEEDER 


Is a new article of manu 



























facture which will be ay 
preciated by all progres 
stock 
It is a perfect 


sive farmers and 
raisers. 
substitute for nature, and 
enables the young calf to 
take his food slowly, 
as nature 
should be taken. Send for 


descriptive circular to 


Small & Matthews, 


21 So. Market St., Boston. 
eoplitf 


designed it 


WANTED, SALESMEN 


to canvass for the saie of Nursery Stock. Un- 





equaled facilities. Salary and expens 
One of the Largest Nurseries in the States 
“@ IT. SMITE, 


ww. 
Geneva Nurseries. Geneva, New York. 





eC a 
mut wixn NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 












We make both. 12 rears 
making Wind Mills 4 spe- 
cialty, with our trained 

mechanics, enable us to take water 
from_ well or spring and deliver it to 


any desired point. Write stating nature 


of work,to —p S. WILLIAMS & CO., 


Branch Office. 
845. Market St, BOSTON. Kalamazoo, Mich 


261217 
DYKES BEARD ELIXIR 
Forces luxuriant Mostache, Whis ‘ Aner 
bald heads in D = = 
od or 3 Phgs ae a. 





i prove it © 


Peckage @ith directions sealed and of o. 
4. C. SMITH & C0., Sole Agt’s, I'alatine, IML 


CARDS * 


bouquet of flowers, dc.) 5 New Imported, 
Tompictely embossed © hrowos with name, 
I5e., 4 packs 50 not the eap embossed 


Curt rice por 
e., amps or iver 


Isteop36 


20 Hidden N 


rdye 
) Agents New Sam 

FREE. with each order. 
D CO., CENTER BROOK, CONN, 


divertised by others for Me 
ple Book, Premium List and Police Lat 4 
Address U. 8. CAR 


1ateopti2 


VIGOR 5 WEAK MEN 


Sufferers from e 

aes ~ lity or ang ies results of Im lecvetions 
vw Ex “ nd in the 

radical cure without S¢ ~y ~*~ 
Effective and cheap. 
MARSTON REM 


h Medication. 
Sealed treatise free. 


Y¥ CO. 46 W, 14th St. New York. 


Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


\ RITE will help all, of either sex, to more 
§ money right away than anythingfelse 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOBNSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 














time. With the exertion of all his strength, 
the door slowly swung in, its rusty hinges 
creaking as if in remonstrance to the sacri- 
lege. t was the entrance of a ghastly mau- 
soleum. In the centre of a large room, whose 
walls were damp and mossy, was a long table, 
with the skeleton of an old man stretched up- 
on it, and an open book in ancient Spanish 
lying close by. The discoverer fled from the 
room, and Mr. Torre lost no time in having 
the hole closed again with the paving stone. 
—Mexican Letter in The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 





GAMBLING IN Paris.—Gambling plays such 
a role in the modern life of Paris, it has be- 
come so much an institution, and almost an 
honorable career, that nobody seems shocked 
at the idea of the re-establishment of public 
gaming-tables. Last week there was a per- 
sistent report on the boulevards, and else- 
where, too, that — gaming-tables were 
soon to be opened, and very ‘‘well-formed” 
people went so far as to name the future di- 
rector, the amount of the capital, and the cap- 
italists. There were to be five gaming-places 
in Paris, more splendid than any palace had 
ever been. In four of these palaces the mini- 
mum was to be five francs, and in the other 
the minimum one louis. Happily for the 
compagnie fermiere of Monaco, rumors, 
though not entirely without foundation, are 
inexact; Paris is not to add trente et quarante 
and roulette to its other seductions. Mean- 
while, from Montmartre to Mon , and 
from the Porte Maillot to Bercy, is 
nothing but card playing and gambling. In 
the wine sho and cafes are people playi 
piquet ; in clubs the games are oer 





Manhood Restored, 


Victims of youthfulimpradence causing Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay. and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess,wil! learn of a simple remedy, 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st.,N Y 


52036 











50 Elegant Satin Cards name on, 10c., Present with 


3 packs, 30c, ASTNA PRiNT’G Co., Northford, Ct. 
l3eop24 





THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 
























lI ever used.” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, 
“Kidney-Wort is always ” vt. 
Dr. ne Clark, So. vt. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
Dut efleiont, CERTAIN IN Te corm, 
yt pes ITs ACTION, but 











a ees a AND NoT 
watchmakers. me hig) No 
SOLD: J.8. Binca bond Dey SE 


*teop 





Premature Decline 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess- 
es. A book for every man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 


tf 


e 
H. Parker, Ne. 4 Bulfinch Street 
may be consulted on all omacue 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis- 


| 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 









: jf 
KNOW THYSELF, 


A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 
in man, Errors of Youth, and the 


s, each one of which is invaluable. So found 


by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
ae peobedily never before fell to the lot of any physi- 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be 
ped in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 


pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
a finer 


, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 


ice $1.00 by mail, tpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
Send now. Gdld thedal awarded the aathor 


or te ap Medical Association, to the officers ot 


he 
The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
Aton, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 


is no member of society to whom the Science 

Life will not be useful, whether youth t 

ctor or cle man.—4te — “ea: = 
the P Y. Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 

—" Mass., who 


“WEAL “" 


skill of all other 


pugoeeefily without an cd THYSELF, 





A RECIPE FOR 
n not b is 
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